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____ EDITORIAL } 


CI CAUGHT SOLICITING!!! 
(YOUR COMMENTS) 


With each passing issue, the excite- 
ment grows — COMICS INTERVIEW 
#100 is coming! 

Naturally, that puts your editor/ 
publisher in a contemplative state of 
mind, looking back on past issues of 
COMICS INTERVIEW and ahead to 
the future of the magazine. You've helped 
make us one of the handful of comics 
publications that really count, and now 
I'm asking each and every one who 
enjoys and appreciates INTER VIEW for 
direct feedback. Here’s your chance to be 
heard — loud and clear! 

You need not mutilate this magazine. 
A separate sheet of paper will give you 
more space to answer. All who includean 
address will receive acknowledgment in 
print and a free copy of a hand-colored 
guide used to produce our covers (we will 
attempt to accommodate all requests for 
specific covers whenever possible — but 
first come, first served). 


What I like most about COMICS 
INTERVIEW is 

What I hate most about Cl is: 
If 1 could change or re-arrange CI 
absolutely any way I pleased, here’s 
what I'd do: 

Would you like to see us bi-weekly? 
Would you prefer more pages monthly 
at $4.95 per issue? 

Do you like entire issues devoted to a 
single interview or subject (such as #25, 
#42, #50, #72, #79, #91)? 

Do you like shorter interviews, with 
more of ‘em per issue? 

Or fewer subjects per issue, but /onger, 
more in-depth interviews? 
(Non-subscribers only:) What would it 
take to make you a subscriber? 

Why do you read COMICS 
INTERVIEW? 


Please mail your comments directly to 
me, c/o Fictioneer Books, Ltd., 234 Fifth 
Avenue, Suite 301, New York, NY 10001. 


With personal thanks, 


~“Daoi fu 


David Anthony Kraft 
Publisher 
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GEORGE PEREZ 


“INFINITY GAUNTLET — it may come 


have known George Perez since 
we were both fans, not pro- 
Sessionals. We met while I was 
stillin college, he still in high school, and 
I was co-publisher of the fanzine in which 
George's first published work appeared. 
In all that time, I have seen him grow 
Srom a talented amateur to being one of 
the small number of creators whose 


name on a project virtually ensures 
commercial success. He has changed 
from an artist whose style was an 
amalgam of the men whose work he 
admired — Curt Swan, John Buscema, 
John Romita — into an artist whose 
work is itself copied by new hands in the 
comics field. 

We began our discussion with ques- 


tions about his first work for Marvel in 
about 10 years... 

PATRICK DANIEL O'NEILL: Tell me 
about this project that you're doing with 
Jim Starlin. 

GEORGE PEREZ: Well, it’s Marvel’s 
crossover series, called THE INFINITY 
GAUNTLET. It’ the final chapter — as 
final as anything can be, anyway — of 


Here and throughout this interview, Perez’s pencils from 
THE INFINITY GAUNTLET. 


the Thanos saga that Jim started in 
SILVER SURFER and continued into 
the THANOS QUEST prestige book. 
PAT: Is this going to be like many other 
crossovers — if you don't read every 
single title, will you be lost as to whats 
going on? 

GEORGE: Not really. When I got into 
this, I wanted it to be more traditional, so 
that the crossovers aren't really necessary 
to the story. But I did want to do real 
references to the crossovers. As an 
example — if something happens to, say, 
the Hulk, that affects how the Hulk is in 
his own book and it doesn’t disturb the 
progress of INFINITY GAUNTLET, I 
still want to be able to show the changes. 
I want to provide an incentive for the 
person reading INFINITY GAUNTLET 
to pick up HULK if he normally doesn’t. 
Whatever happens to a character, it will 
occur in INFINITY GAUNTLET and 
the effects will continue in his own book. 


and then come back in an eye-blink of 
time in their own titles. 

PAT: How did you wind up as the artist 
on this, after so many years as a 
writer/artist? 


closer to the SECRET WARS concept.” 


GEORGE: | received a series of phone 
calls. My exclusive contract with DC 
expired last August and as people found 
out about that, I started getting calls. The 
first person who found out about it was 
Jim Valentino, which is why | agreed to 
ink his GUARDIANS OF THE GAL- 
AXY cover, marking my first Marvel 
work in almost a decade. Craig Ander- 
son, the editor of GUARDIANS, found 
out, as did Jim Starlin, and then I got this 
call from Starlin, telling me about this 
crossover. When he heard I was avail- 
able, according to Jim, I went right to the 
top of his list of possible artists. I still 
believe it was because Ron Lim was too 
busy. (Laughter.) 

Then Craig called and gave me more 
information about it. All these discus- 
sions took place prior to my contract 
with DC expiring, so they all knew 1 
couldn't get started until the contract was 
up. The day my contract expired, I inked 


Marvel in nearly a decade. Of all things, a 
MIGHTY MOUSE cover! Then I 
started in earnest on INFINITY 
GAUNTLET. 

I drew the covers of the first four issues 


before I even got halfway through issue 
#1, so they'd have something to show. 
After I did the covers, I found out Thor's 
costume had changed, so I had to redraw 
Thor; I found out Quasar’s costume had 
changed, so I had to redraw Quasar. 
“This is the last time I help you guys in 
promotion! This is driving me crazy!” 
(Laughter.) 

PAT: Is Jim giving you full scripts? 
GEORGE: | agreed to full scripts be- 
cause I haven't been keeping up with the 
Marvel books. I don't feel qualified to 
handle Marvel's characters — I don't 
know where most of them are. So, for 
this one story, I agreed to goinstrictly as 
the penciller. I have absolutely no say in 
the plot of this story. This is Jim’s baby, 
from the beginning. 

PAT: How does it feel to suddenly turn 
back into “just a penciller”? 

GEORGE: In this case, a little aggra- 
vating, unnerving. You might read some- 


Poioneee oe It may come closer to the SECRET the GUARDIANS cover and pencilled thing you don’t agree with and not be 
MALLE WARS concept — characters will dis- and inked a MIGHTY MOUSE cover able to change it. Jim did provide me, 
Mae. appear into INFINITY GAUNTLET that marked my first pencilled work for thankfully, with carte blanche on how to 


lay out the book. For his own reference, 
he provided a grid for every page, 
suggesting the layout — which I ignored 
every single time. But he told me not to 
pay attention to it if | didn’t want to; he 
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All artwork accompanying this interview ©1991 Marvel Entertainment Group, Inc 


“I dont think I would do another story 


didn’t want to hamper my storytelling. 
He didn’t want me drawing like Jim 
Starlin, but to do it my way. From time 
to time, if doing it my way required 
breaking up word balloons or adding a 
word to a caption for emphasis, or 
because I carried a scene over to the next 
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page, I was given the freedom to do that. 

I do get a little antsy about wanting to 
do more in the story, particularly when 
the characters in the background are just 
standing around. I'd like them to do 
something visually . . . it gets frustrating 
not being able to do more than that. But 
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that’s what I agreed to when I came onto 
this project. I don’t think I would do 
another story where I wasn't at least the 
co-plotter. My input is there on IN- 
FINITY GAUNTLET, they can tell 
what I've done with the storytelling and 
the pacing, but the actual content is 


GEORGE PEREZ 


where I was not at least the co-plotter.” 


totally Jim’. I would really like to 
contribute a little more to the actual story 
in future projects. 

PAT: How long were you exclusive 
to DC? 

GEORGE: | believe it was six years. 
PAT: What made you decide not to 


> \; 


ae 


renew this time around? 

GEORGE: When I first signed the 
exclusive contract with DC, it was a 
financial agreement. I was getting a 
house and I wanted to make sure I had 
enough money for a down payment and 
other costs that would be incurred. DC 
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agreed to advance me the money against 
future royalties. They asked, initially, for 
a five-year exclusive contract, to make 
sure that I could pay off the loan. As it 
turned out, the royalties I earned paid off 
the debt in one year. Then, having sunk 
so much into the house, I renewed the 
contract for a year in order to have the 
cash to pay my taxes. 

The benefits I got out of the contract 
included a guarantee of a certain amount 
of work, plus I was under their medical 
plan. I got vacation pay. There were a lot 
of benefits to being exclusive. I wouldn't 
do it again, because I prefer saying “no” 
to a project because I’m not interested, 
rather than because I can't accept it 
contractually. I like the freedom of 
choice. 

PAT: How did it feel to be back at Marvel 
after so long? 

GEORGE: Flattering. So many people 
at Marvel had changed — I'm sure I 
don't know half the people there now; 
half of them probably weren't reading 
comics when I started in the business — 
but I was very flattered that they wanted 
to work with me. When you work for just 
one company for so long, you forget that 
the other companies’ personnel are 
aware of what you're doing. 

I thought that, when my contract 
expired, I would have to go out and ask 
for work, to drum up assignments. But, 
before my contract expired, I was 
booked until 1992, I ended up over- 
booked —I overcommitted myself. I was 
so in awe of all the attention I was 
getting. 

PAT: J remember‘you doing that when 
you were just starting. 

GEORGE: And I'm still surprised 
that I haven't learned my lesson yet! 
(Laughter.) 

At the time when I did three-and-a- 
half books a month, I was a lot faster, 
hungrier, perhaps, and I didn't do the 
research for real detail that I do today. 
Before I would fill in backgrounds with 
lines and shapes . . . if it was a building, 
put in a few vertical and horizontal lines 
— you've got a building. Now I try to 
make the buildings look like real build- 
ings. I use photo references — if a scene 
takes place in New York, I try to use real 
places in New York. In WONDER 
WOMAN, once we said she was based in 
Boston, I couldn't make it just an 
anonymous city — it had to be Boston or 
else why put it there? 

That kind of dedication to research 
and reference has made my work more 
complex, more real — and a hell of a 
lot slower. 
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100 PAGES 


To celebrate our big 50th issue, we've gone all 
out to bring you a book-length special edition — 
an important work that belongs in every comics 
collection. George Perez provided us with 30 
pounds of original art to pick from, and Andy 
Mangels opened his collection of Perez art work, 
the largest in the world — he has stuff even 
George doesn’t! You'll see art never published 
anywhere! More like a book than a magazine, it 
may be the only way to add this art to your 
collection. 


the questions you've always 
wanted to hear answered. 


SPECIAL EDITION 


“The graphic novel is my last involvement with the Titans.” 


PAT: Are you ever going to go back toa 
month-to-month involvement with 
NEW TITANS? 

GEORGE: No. The graphic novel — the 
long, long-delayed graphic novel — 
PAT: The “real-soon-now” graphic 
novel, 

GEORGE: — of which I have pencilled 
more than 80 pages and laid out 94 — 
out of 120 pages — is my last involve- 
ment with the Titans. At this point, the 
book is going in different directions, 
because of the editorial guidance. Marv 
and Tom Grummett are working their 
magic on it now. . . and it’s pretty far 
away from what I remember it being. As 
it should be. Look at today’s X-MEN 
compared to that title whenit started. . . 
the book has changed radically. 

The graphic novel is an old-fashioned 

Titans story. Considering I started it four 
years ago, that’s not surprising. It has the 
original cast of the 1980s group, as 
opposed to whatever the line-up might 
be when it finally comes out. I've already 
suggested that I put in a prolog and 
epilog with the current cast, making the 
bulk of the story an untold flashback — 
so it doesn’t look like exactly what it is: a 
very old story. (Laughter.) 
PAT: You started out as an artist. On 
TITANS, you eventually became a co- 
plotter. On WONDER WOMAN, you 
became a writer-artist, then just a writer, 
Sinally just a plotter again, with someone 
else doing the scripts. How did it feel to 
see your ideas handled by other people? 
GEORGE: The first artist I had the 
privilege of that relationship with was 
Art Adams. I started off pretty strong. 
The first time I worked with another 
artist handling my plot and script was the 
first WONDER WOMAN annual — 
with Art Adams, John Bolton, José Luis 
Garcia-Lopez, Brian Bolland, Chris 
Marrinan, Curt Swan (always an idol of 
mine) and Ross Andru. | had a very 
prestigious start as a writer for other 
artists. 

The biggest challenge was when I got 
the artwork back. I was doing plot, not 
full-script, and you always get back some 
stuff that’s totally different from what 
you envisioned ... and some that is 
exactly what you envisioned. I think 
Andru and Garcia-Lopez are the prime 
examples of that — I got exactly what I 
was expecting. With Art Adams, I got a 
lot more cheesecake than I was expecting 
. .. but it was Art Adams. I should have 
expected it. With the Bolton chapter, he 
wasn't the artist originally scheduled for 
that section. So I got something totally 
different. 


GEORGE PEREZ 
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“I really wanted to knock Marvel’ socks off” 


The one thing I enjoyed immensely in 
doing that issue as my first story with 
other artists is that it forced me to learn 
to adapt to different styles very quickly. 
Writing for John was totally different 
from writing for Curt and totally dif- 
ferent from writing for Ross. Ross is a 
master storyteller, John is an illustrator; 
it was two totally different approaches to 
a story. Some artists would emphasize 
things that you would have handled 
differently, so that you might have to 
cover in copy something that wasn’t 
covered in the artwork. 

Sometimes it can be frustrating. That 
first issue was so new to me that I was just 
in awe of it. Working with those men, I 
was gratified. Other times, you feel that 
the artist didn’t quite get it right — or Al 3.% 
didn’t think the way you did. You learn +p ‘ THE MIND 
that, in doinga plot, for some artists you | y 
have to write a lot more to make sure 
they know what you're thinking — D 
because they’re not mind-readers and | : THE SOUL 
they're not you. Some artists understand “a 
you right away. Marv and I had a very 
good relationship; I knew how Marv 
thought. We got to a point that we didn’t 
even have written plots. We discussed it, I 
drew it — sometimes with margin notes 
for Marv —and Marv would doascript. 

Some artists are big on characteriza- 
tion, others on action. You have to adjust 
your writing style for that. For some 
artists, I've written full scripts, to make 
sure they understand what should be 
emphasized and to show that youcanfita 
certain amount of copy in a page — if 
you design the page correctly. Fora series 
I'm doing for DC — THE HOLY WARS 
— I've gone a little further than that. It’s 
sort of Keith Giffen style; I'm actually 
laying out the pages, full-size, so that the 
artist knows exactly what the storytelling 
will be. 

The more I become a writer, the more 
it seems I go back to being an artist/ 
writer again. I've been drawing for so ‘ 
long it’s hard not to get into the visuals of Ray * ‘ Al Nil 
the book, somehow. What I do depends PERS ¢ \\ WAN OS 
on how receptive the artist is and how g , . WOW HAD THE 
much faith I have in him or her. . . and | iat SRSUELER 
how experienced that artist is. Now I 
know what it’s like to be on the other end. 

PAT: Jim Starlin is a writer/artist. Have 
you and he had any discusssions about 
this regarding INFINITY GAUNTLET? 
GEORGE: The only thing I told Jim was 
that I wanted more characters involved 
than he had originally planned. Since 
this was my first book for Marvel in 
nearly a decade, I really wanted to knock 
their socks off. I wanted a shot at 
drawing all the characters I could get my 
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—$$$$_____[ toner rere} _________ 
COMICS INTERVIEW SPECIAL EDITIONS “THE HOLY WARS is my DC crossover series.” 


Many issues of COMICS INTERVIEW have become so sought-after that they are no longer available as back issues or the collectible market 


has pushed the prices up on the original issues. 


Due to the demand for these issues, we have made them available in deluxe format as COMICS INTERVIEW SPECIAL EDITIONS. These 
square bound issues, printed on high quality paper with cardstock covers, allow you to keep the best of the bunch on the bookshelf and give 
you the opportunity to read some of our greatest hits, at the very affordable price of only $4.95 plus $1.00 postage. 


ELFQUEST. a pow-wow with the Pinis on 
Elfquest, the creation of an effin world. John 
Costanza, letterer, tells all of being an artist. 
Stan Lee goes Hollywood, and the beginning 
of a legend now the Comico bunch, on their 
dreams and schemes for the future. Pini cover. 


ROBOTECH. Cari Macek & Neil Vokes - 
from TV to comics - tell why Robotech's a hit. 


mumbles about Myth-Adventures, 
Yronwode on art for art sake and comics for 
comics sake. More. Vokes & Rankin cover. 


JLA-AVENGERS. Geoige Perez and 
Roy Thomas tell all about a project that never 
saw print. Perez's never printed art, only avail- 
able here! Also John Workman on Heavy 
Metal, Berke Breathed on Bloom County, Mike 
Friedrich on the biz end. Perez cover. 


TEENAGE MUTANT 
NINJA TURTLES 


TEENAGE NINJA MUTANT TURTLES. 
Kevin Eastman and Peter Laird give it up. How 
Turtles Mania began..(look where it went..) 
Stan Drake on the colorful career of his girls, 
Kelly Green and Blondie. Peter B. Gillis on 
censorship, comedy & death! Eastman & Laird cover. 


JUDGE DREDD VS BATMAN. arian 
Bolland spills the beans on this project, first 
time round. Arn Saba saddles Neil the Horse. 
Don and Maggie Thompson give an inside view 
of the Comics Buyer's Guide. Bolland cover. 


‘on his magnum opu: 

father, Bill. Bob Kane, on the last 50 yrs since 
Bat birth. Jerry Robinson, on past memories. 
Burt Ward on the trouble with tights, and 
George Roussos on the early days. Miller cover. 
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hands on in a short amount of time. 
Basically, that’s all I asked of Jim, Jim 
knew my style of storytelling when he 
asked to work with me. . .and we havea 
lot of things that we agree on. Jim is 
more experienced at writing for other 
artists than I am and he has learned that 
the worst thing he can dois try to control 
the artist’s hand. He makes suggestions, 
but he gives his artists a free hand on how 
they lay out the story. He’ already 
written the dialog, so he knows you can’t 
draw anything that will contradict the 
words in their mouths. 

Most writer/artists are probably the 
same; we know what it’s like to be on the 


other side of the fence. Our artistic egos 
being what they are, no one likes to be 
told how to draw; the same is true of 
writers. I would never tell Marv how to 
write, he wouldn't tell me how to draw. If 
he wanted to draw, he’d draw the book 
— whether it would sell, I don’t know. 
A lot of writers who started out as 
artists are much more understanding in 
working with other artists. A person 
who has been an artist understands that 
the word “crowd” — five letters on 
a word processor — is a totally different 
concept for an artist. “Crowd” means a 
lot of work. 
PAT: J. Michael Straczynski, a TV 
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writer, once said that if a screenwriter 
puts in the phrase “Exterior — Space,” 
hess added a million dollars to the 
budget. 

GEORGE: It’s very similar. “Car” — that 
requires reference if you want it to bea 
decent car. There are more letters in 
“Silver Surfer” than in “Galactus,” but 
Galactus takes a lot longer to draw! 
(Laughter.) 

PAT: Tell me some more about THE 
HOLY WARS. I haven't heard anything 
about that. 

GEORGE: THE HOLY WARS is my 
DC crossover series — I’m working on 
the crossovers for both companies. 
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COMICS INTERVIEW SPECIAL EDITIONS 


. . Special editions of COMICS INTERVIEW reprint sought-after interviews. There is some excellent 


material herein. 
Grade: A. 


— Don Thompson 
COMICS BUYER'S GUIDE 


FRAZETTA. Frank Frazetta. This artist of 
great renown shares his thoughts on many media 
from comics to fine art. Frazetta cover. 


LONE WOLF. Frank Miller speaks his mind 
Kazuo Koike and Goseki Kojima, creators of a 
Japanese legend, in a talk from Tokyo. Plus First 
Comics crew Rick Obadiah, Kurt Goldzung, Alex 
Wald, Paul Guinan, Willie Schubert and Rick 
Oliver. Kojima cover. 


SEX & VIOLENCE 


IN COMICS: WHO'S TO BLAME? 


favorite 
comics be 


SEX & VIOLENCE IN COMICS. Frank 
Miller, John Byrne, Jerry Perles together with 
Ron Turner all expound on the limits and far- 
reaching effects of laws and perceptions. Plusan 
‘open forum from the star*reach Chicago trade 
show on the censorship theme. 


ALIENS. Mark Nelson and Mark Verheiden 
point out the positive and negative problems of 
dealing with Aliens. Mike Richardson and Randy 
Stradley on directing a Dark Horse, and man- 
aging freelance talent. Nelson cover. 


‘WHO WATCHES THE WATCHMEN) WE ALL WILL IN TRE 


WATCHMEN MOVIE! 
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ECIAL EDITION _ 


WATCHMEN. alan Moore reveals what he 
thinks of super-heroes, and talks about his 
controversial creation. Daniel Greenberg and 
Ray Winninger on the WATCHMEN game 
modules. Hank Rose on the secrets of a 
marketeer. Dave Gibbons cover. 


THE 
COMICS INTERVIEW 
SPECIAL EDITION 
COLLECTION 


High quality paper, 
square-bound bookshelf 
editions collecting the 
rarest and best of 
COMICS INTERVIEW 
for only $4.95 
plus $1.00 
postage and handling. 


U.S. Funds Only. 
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[toner renez]}-_ —__________ 
“I'm not going to be the Salman Rushdie of comics.” 


PAT: It'll be interesting to do a com- 
parison this year. 

GEORGE: In INFINITY GAUNTLET, 
many of the leaders of the established 
pantheons of gods make appearances 
... and HOLY WARS deals with the 
pantheons in the DC Universe going at 
each other to stake their claim on Earth, 
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to gather all the religions into one. By 
religions, I mean the mythologies. I’m 
not going to be the Salman Rushdie of 
comics, thank you. (Laughter.) 

The concepts are very similar, so my 
hope in HOLY WARS is to make it 
much more cerebral — not to be 
condescending to Jim’s work. I want it to 
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be more character-oriented. 

HOLY WARS is DC’ celebration of 
Wonder Woman's 50th anniversary. She 
is the linchpin of the series. The whole 
idea of religion and belief is very strong 
in HOLY WARS, as opposed to the 
more cosmic knock-down drag-out fight 
of INFINITY GAUNTLET. HOLY 
WARS is much more a case of having to 
read everything to know the story. 
There's a goblet that figures in the story 
— the one Heracles used to drug 
Hyppolyta and was given back to her in 
issue #50. It's stolen in the course of the 
story — but its recovery is handled in 
BATMAN, mostly because I wanted to 
do a Dark Knight and the Holy Grail- 
type story, There will be crossovers to 
DR. FATE as well. 

I've gotten some great help on this 
from people like Bill Loebs, John 
Ostrander and Dan Raspler. 

There are obviously going to be 
comparisons between the two series. In 
some cases, I've had to do designs of 
different versions of the same gods. 
Cynthia Martin is actually doing the art 
for HOLY WARS, following my layouts. 
That will be coming out in the fall, so 
INFINITY GAUNTLET should be 
finished by then. I won't be competing 
against myself. 

Captain Marvel will also play a part 
in HOLY WARS, as I explain the Z 
for Zeus in his name, since he has a 
mix of Greek and Roman names in his 
SHAZAM, as well as Solomon, a Judaic 
name. I have some ideas on handling 
how they all get mixed together — but I 
don't want to tip my hand. 

INFINITY. GAUNTLET is a Thanos 

story; HOLY WARS is a Wonder 
Woman/ mythology story — putting 
heroes in the roles of the great myths. 
PAT: Having done all these crossovers, 
as well as group books such as TITANS, 
JUSTICE LEAGUE, AVENGERS, is 
there -anything left sitting around in 
comics for you to say, “Hey, I want to try 
my hand at that’? 
GEORGE: At this point, not much. I 
have been asked, by DC, that I create 
something new on my next project. If I 
do, I'll be working with Karen Berger, my 
favorite editor of all time. I know I won't 
be drawing a regular series again for 
quite a while — of course, | said that 
before I took on WONDER WOMAN, 
too. After I finish all the work I've got 
now — including CLASSICS ILLUS- 
TRATED’ JULIUS CAESAR, which 
is also on my schedule — | think the 
first thing I'll do is take a couple of 
months off. 


“Bantam wanted a novelization of ROCKETEER, 
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STAR TREK: THE NEXT GENERATION ©1991 Paramount Pictures / SWAMP THING ©1991 DC Comics, Inc. / THE ROCKETEER ©1991 David Stevens. 


totally unaware I’d done the comic book for Disney. 


OCKEMTEE 


THE OTHER 
COMIC 


eter David and Igo back a long 
(P] way, to a time when neither of 

us was a professional of any 
kind in the comics industry. I wrote for 
his STAR TREK fanzine. I performed in 
several of his TREK film parodies at 
conventions, usually as Dr. McCoy. So, 
it was no big deal to call him up and ask 
about his latest projects, adapting the 
ROCKETEER movie to comics and 
then writing the novelization as well! I 
hope the bantering nature of our rela- 
tionship comes out in this interview . . . 


PATRICK DANIEL O'NEILL: / guess 
the first thing to ask is — how did you get 
the assignment to do first the ROCK- 
ETEER movie adaptation to comics and 
then the novelization? 

PETER DAVID: I turned around one 
day, the TV screen came on and said, 
“Mr. David, you're needed.” Bob Foster 
called me up from Disney Comics and 
asked, “Would you be interested in doing 
the ROCKETEER adaptation?” Why he 
chose me I haven't the faintest idea. I 
guess he was familiar with my work. 
Perhaps Len Wein recommended me to 
him. Maybe they just felt sorry for me. 

1 was immediately intrigued by the 
idea, because I wanted to find out what 
would happen in the movie. So I said, 
“Yeah, sure.” 

When you're doing a comic-book 
adaptation, it’s not really writing so 
much as creative typing. You're just 
trying to jigsaw the movie script into the 
allotted’ space. It was really just an 
incredible interest in the project that 
made me take the job. When they asked 
me if I wanted to do it, the first thing — 
and the second thing — and the third 
thing — that I said to them was, “Why 
don’t you get Dave Stevens to do it?” 
They said, “No, he doesn’t want to doit.” 


I tried to call Dave and ask, but I never 
heard from him, so I guess it was OK. 

A few weeks ago, I got a call from my 
agent, Sharon Jarvis, and she told me 
she’d been contacted by Rob Simpson at 
Bantam Books. He wanted to knowif I'd 
be interested in doing the novelization of 
the ROCKETEER. He was totally 
unaware I'd done the comic book for 
Disney; he’d asked other people before 
me. My name had been bandied about 
and he contacted me on that basis. 

He needed someone who could do a 
good job and doit quick. That was one of 
the main requirements — the deadline, 
which was iron-clad, was February 1. . . 
and I wasn't contacted until the first 
week of January. 

PAT: Eeesh.. . 

PETER: Now, | figured that, at least, 1 
had read the script already. If I hadn't, I 
would have hesitated to do it. But 
because I had already read the script, I 
knew it was a solid film. I knew the things 
I would bring to it were along the lines of 
adding scenes; it wouldn't need heavy 
restructuring to turn it into a novel. Since 
I was familiar with it, I felt competent to 
turn it into a novel. 

PAT: Who’ doing the art on the comic 
adaptation? 

PETER: Russ Heath, I understand. 
PAT: To some extent, a similar style to 
Stevens; in the sense of detail and things 
like that. A good choice. 

PETER: Thank you — I had nothing to 
do with it. 

PAT: / assume you did full script, so you 
have not seen any of the artwork? 
PETER: Not a thing. 

You have to do full script on this kind 
of project. For one thing, when you're 
doing something for Disney, as with any 
licensed product, it goes through so 
many hands and so many eyes and so 
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many stages of approval, if you don’t do 
full script, all you're doing is doubling the 
amount of time the approval process will 
take. Persons A through Z will have to 
look at every stage of the process; it’s 
madness to do a plot, have it approved, 
the art, have it approved, the script, and 
have it approved. So you do the whole 
script — plot, panel breakdowns and 
dialogue — and you have some hope of 
getting it done in some civilized amount 
of time. 

PAT: J understand that you are under 
extreme legal obligations — blood oath, 
threat of death — if you reveal any of the 
plot. 

PETER: True. 

PAT: Without doing that, does it seem a 
little silly to you, since its based ona plot 
in a comic book that has already seen 
print? ‘ 

PETER: It's based on characters and 
concepts in the ROCKETEER stories, 
and I feel perfectly at ease in saying that 
many of the characters and concepts that 
were present in the comic book have 
made a faithful translation to the silver 
screen, as it were. The characters are 
there intact; the one deviation is that 
Betty is now called Jenny. I assume there 
are legal reasons — although the less 
charitable might say its so Jennifer 
Connelly won't blow her cues. 

I don’t think I'd be tripping up any- 
thing by saying what's not in there. Doc 
Savage is not there, the entire sequence 
with the Locust airplane being stolen is 
not there. There's much more of a 
supporting structure. 

PAT: Of course, it also resolves the story, 
which Dave Stevens never had a chance 
todo... 

PETER: | think it would really blow 
people away if it took Disney several 
years to get this movie out. (Laughter.) 


THE OTHER ROCKETEER 


“There is no focused villain in the ROCKETEER series.” 


Things in the movie have their own 
dramatic pacing. For example, it takes 
until about page 35 in the script to get to 
the point Dave Stevens got to by page 5 
of the first part of ROCKETEER. There 
are additional supporting characters and 
a consistent villain. There is no focussed 
villain in the first ROCKETEER series. 
PAT: Dave could introduce a lot of 
things very quickly in the comic, because 
comic readers are used to certain things. 


For Walt Disney 
Pictures’ THE 
ROCKETEER — a 
novel by Peter 
David. (An 
uncorrected cover 
proof [the logo will 
have a drop shadow 
to prop it out, for 
example] of the 
novelization.) 
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A comic reader will accept a rocket pack 
attached to a leather jacket — “OK, sure, 
thats no problem. I can believe six 
impossible things before breakfast.” But 
Hollywood's powers-that-be seem to 
think the movie audience needs more 
build-up for those things. 
PETER: They need more encourage- 
ment to suspend their disbelief, | would 
think. 

In the movie, there is much more 


testing of the rocket pack before Cliff 
actually dons it, although the reasons he 

dons it are similar to those in the comic 

book. The sequence where he has to save 
someone is virtually identical. 

PAT: In adapting the early part of the 4 
script, did you find yourself collapsing it 
back to something more like Stevens’ 
original? 

PETER: Actually, when I did the adap- 
tation, I didn't have the comic book near 


Three years before the United States 
Cliff Secord leads America’s first battle st the Nazis 
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_ Now a major motion picture from Walt Disney Pictures 
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A novel by Peter David 


Based on the screenplay by Danny Bilson & Paul De Meo 
From a story by Danny Bilson & Paul De Meo and William Dear 
Based upon the comic-book series The Rocketeer 
created by Dave Stevens 
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“There are additional supporting characters and a villain.” 


RPRDLY FOE RETURNS: 


Upcoming (April) novel showing 
Peter’ work with other licensed 
characters. Here, the “next 
generation” of STAR TREK. 


Peter’ novelization of 
the second SWAMP 
THING film. 


Writer of the adaptation and novelization of the upcoming ROCKETEER film from Disney Productions — Peter David. 
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you re supposed to put in more stuff-” 


ee ae 


“Huge chunks of script are not in the comic adaptation” 


ut in the novel, 


me. When you're doing an adaptation, 
what really happens — I go through the 
script with a pen, trying to figure out 
exactly how much space everything will 
take. “This is page 1, panel 1; this is panel 
2; this is panel 3.” It’s a matter of figuring 
out how the overall thing works out. You 
read over the script and say, “What are 
the sequences that people are most likely 
to remember when they come out of the 
film?” Those are the things they will 
expect to see in the adaptation. Those are 
the things I try to keep in. 

So it wouldn't strike me as impossible 
that it bears a resemblance to Dave’ 
original storytelling. The sequence where 
Cliff saves someone, the first time he’s the 
Rocketeer, took about two to three pages 
in Dave's original, and that’s about how 
long it is in mine. It was the first major 
action sequence and I wanted to devote 
some space to it, especially since there 
was a much greater build-up to it. 

PAT: Since you said you had a February 
1 deadline for the novelization — and 
we're talking on the evening of February 
1 — I assume you have finished it? 
PETER: Due to the incredible patience 
and understanding of my comic-book 
editors, I might add. 

PAT: You've done novelizations before 
— you did the novelization of the second 
SWAMP THING movie. How does 
doing a novelization of a film from its 


The zeppelin designs from 
THE ROCKETEER 
production by Cabrille 
and Royer. 


script differ from doing the comic 
adaptation? 
PETER: For one thing, you can get the 
whole script in. There are huge chunks of 
the script that are simply not in the 
comic-book adaptation. You don’t have 
to be a math whiz to figure out that a 
125-page film script is not going to fit into 
a 64-page comic book. 
PAT: Only if you do really, really tiny 
pictures with really, really tiny print. . . 
PETER: And everybody stands side- 
ways or is seen in close-up. (Laughter.) 
In the novel, not only does the 
screenplay fit, but you're expected to put 
in more stuff. The reasoning is that 
there’s no point to buying the novel- 
ization if it’s only the screenplay with “he 
said” and “she said” added. When you're 
acting as a novelizer, you're almost a 
director. You're reading the script and 
picking certain intonations and what’ 
going through the characters’ minds as 
conveyed by the actors. Except you 
weren't on the set, and you don’t know 
how the actors chose to play it. You keep 
your fingers crossed and hope you don't 
get angry notes from people at Disney, 
saying, “No, no, he wasn't smirking when 
he said that; he was looking bemused.” 
PAT: J take it, then, you have not seen 
anything of the film yet? 
PETER: I have seen slides — and I 
didn't even see the slides until I'd 


finished my main draft of the novel- 
ization. Then they sent the slides and I 
was able to make some quick changes in 
terms of descriptions. 

They just finished principal photo- 
graphy. They had to keep switching 
sequences as stuntmen got blown up, I 
understand. That put a crimp in things. I 
understand they used real rocket packs. 
PAT: Really? 

PETER: That may just be pre-movie 
hype but, on the other hand, the stuff 
on the slides looks pretty damned 
convincing. 

PAT: If they ve got anything with people 
Flying with the rocket pack in the 
slides, then they must have . . . other- 
wise the flight sequences would all be 
post-production 

PETER: There are shots of Cliff air- 
borne. If they have any brains at all, it 
wasn't Bill Campbell. That's the joy of a 
film like this: You put a stuntman in 
there, and who’ going to tell? 

PAT: He’ got that wonderful full-face 
helmet. (Laughter.) Why do you think 
they used a helmet like that for the KING 
OF THE ROCKETMEN serial at Re- 
public in the ‘40s? Republic got a lot of 
use out of that stock footage in many 
serials after that. 

PETER: The one I remember best was 
COMMANDO CODY. 

PAT: You know the fascinating thing 


about that — most of those flying shots 
are not a living human being? They are 
three-quarter sized dummies. 

PETER: | know that’ how they did the 
flying scenes in ADVENTURES OF 
CAPTAIN MARVEL. Much more 
effective than what they did in the 
SUPERMAN serial, cutting to an ani- 
mated figure. 

PAT: Don Thompson has asked, in the 
era of videotape, when the home video 
version of almost any movie will come 
out within six months to a year of its 
theatrical run, what is the purpose of a 
comic-book adaptation? At one time, it 
was the only way you could have a visual 
representation of the film, as amemento, 
a remembrance. What purpose does it 


serve now? 
PETER: I can answer that in three 
words: God Only Knows. 

My assumption is they do it because 
it will sell. If it weren't selling, they 
wouldn't do it. I still haven't figured out 
what they need novelizations for. I guess 
they figure it’s’ a way to reach an 
additional audience. It’s really for the 
younger kids, who see the movie, then 
the comic, and go, “buy me that, buy me 
that!” Parents, always eager to encour- 
age their kids to read — and rightly so — 
get them the comic-book adaptation. 

There are interesting aspects to it: The 
adaptation is from an early draft of the 
screenplay, so there may be things in 
there that are not in the movie. It’s an 
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interesting view of what it was like inan 
early form. 

Certainly with ROCKETEER, it’s 
apropos. 

It’s merchandising. One more place to 
make money. . . you get into the comic- 
book stores, Waldenbooks, B. Dalton’. 
they’re not really hoping to make big 
bucks on the comic book, it’s out there to 
serve the same purpose as T-shirts and 
keychains and buttons . . . it’s a feeder 
mechanism to get people into the movie. 
That's where the money is. 

PAT: Tell us some of the things that are in 
your adaptation or your novel that are 
not in the movie. I assume you can talk 
about those? 

PETER: Sure, why not. In the comic 
book, most of whai’s there will be in the 
movie. With 64 pages, you have enough 
trouble fitting in what is in the script, let 
alone adding in new stuff. 

With the novelization, however — 

For example, .in the beginning of 
Dave’s original ROCKETEER comic, 
we never actually saw the theft of the 
rocket — the bad guys just had it. The 
movie does it the same way. In the novel, 
we actually see the theft of the rocket. 

All movies tend to work with a visual 
shorthand. You immediately jump from 
one thing to the next and, because the 

movie keeps rolling along at high speed, 
the audience never questions anything. 

Ina novel, youcan't do that. If youdo, 
you have a very weak novel. Thus, there 
are certain bridging sequences I put in. 
At one point, Cliff has hidden the rocket 
pack, but the script doesn't say where. 
My novel does. Little things like that give 
the novel more strength. 

There's a sequence where Cliff shows 
up on the set of a movie Jenny is making. 
In the script, he just shows up — she 
turns around and there he is. I've been to 
studio lots; it’s not that easy. You can't 
just go wandering onto a lot. . . and the 
sound stages are not marked except by 


“I'm one of a handful with experience 
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THE OTHER ROCKETEER 


writing comic-book characters and novels.” 


Two frames of storyboards from the upcoming ROCKETEER film. 
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numbers and letters. If you don't know 
the designation of the stage you're 
looking for, you're screwed. 

I put in a sequence of Cliff sneaking 
onto the lot, while the guard is distracted 
by Mae West. And I show Cliff wan- 
dering around the lot, looking for the 
right stage. “This is in 1938,” I thought to 
myself. “What movies came out in 1939 
that might reasonably have been shoot- 
ing?” So Cliff runs into Margaret Ham- 
ilton in full witch gear — and he gives her 
pointers on how to do the witch laugh. 
He runs into Clark Gable, running his 
lines from GONE WITH THE WIND. 
He also runs into a bit actor from 
GWTW, George Reeves, who is reading 
ACTION COMICS #1 and its new 
character, Superman. 

Ihave no idea if all this will see print. I 
just turned in the manuscript today. 
PAT: You don’t know what Disney might 
object to? 

PETER: Exactly. It’s Disney’s game. 
PAT: Will they object to mentioning the 
name “Superman” in something copy- 
righted to them? 

PETER: I have no idea. I felt I had some 
degree of license to introduce people who 
actually existed in 1938, because they did 
itin the movie. There are appearances by 
various movie stars who were big in 1938. 
If they were there in the film, then that 
tone is being established. I also fleshed 
out certain scenes, accordingly. There’s a 
scene with a society matron who runs 
into the Rocketeer in a fancy restaurant. 
The society matron is not named — I 
named her: Margaret Dumont. 

I tried to work in historical back- 
ground on what was going on in 1938. 
How people viewed Adolf Hitler, for 
instance. 1 was fascinated, doing my 
research, that in NEW YORK TIMES 
articles of the time, the debate about 
what to do about Hitler was eerily the 
same as the debate regarding Saddam 
Hussein. It was a nice crash course in 
history repeating itself. 

I tried to flesh out the history of other 
fliers of the time and work that in. At 
about that time, a pilot named Doug 
Corrigan wanted to do a solo flight 
across the Atlantic. The U.S. govern- 
ment wouldn't give him permission. He 

> did it anyway and, on landing in Ireland, 
claimed that he’d gotten there by acci- 
dent because of a stuck compass and he’d 
gone the wrong way. He was thereafter 
dubbed “Wrong-Way” Corrigan. In the 
course of the novel, I bring out that 
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Peevey is the one who came up with 
that name. 

In the comic book, Doc Savage is 
hinted at being the inventor of the rocket 
pack. They can’t do that in the movie, 
but as a tip of the hat to the original, I 
have’ Peevey contemplate the idea that 
the rocket pack is like something out of 
pulp novels, something that Doc Savage 
might have done. 

PAT: You have now adapted a STAR 
TREK movie for comics . . . 

PETER: Yeah, the really good one — 
TREK V... 

PAT: You have continued STAR TREK 
series in comics. Under the incredibly 
mysterious pseudonym David Peters 
you wrote novels based on PHOTON. 
You've written TREK novels and now 
ROCKETEER stuff. Do you ever feel 
you might be getting the comic-book 
equivalent of type-cast? 

PETER: Not really. I like to think I 
surprise people with my diversity. If you 
mean that people might think, “Oh, 
Peter David, he only works with licensed 
material . . .” I don't see why. All the 
super-heroes are licensed in a sense, they 
are owned by people other than the 
current creative team. I don’t own the 
rights to Jean-Luc Picard or the Rock- 
eteer; I also don’t own the rights to Hulk 
or Spider-Man. 

PAT: J guess I meant in terms of 
being the person who handles adapta- 
tions or continuations from film and/or 
television. Pe 

PETER: | don't think so. It's coincidence 
to some degree. Doing adaptations used 
to bea much larger part of comics than it 
is now. At Marvel, | wrote nothing of 
this kind. I’m doing a handful really, but 
I’m doing the blindingly successful ones. 
PHOTON was more of a fluke than 
anything else. 

When it comes to adapting films based 
on comic-book oriented characters, 
people start thinking of me because I’m 
one of a handful of writers with ex- 
perience writing comic-book characters 
and writing novels. You can count the 
number of people who have written 
comics and original novels on one hand: 
myself, Englehart, Claremont, Byrne, 
Will Murray and Max Collins. OK — 
you need two hands. That is more or less 
it. So when there’s a novelization of a 
comic-book character film, they come to 
me. When there’ a novelization of 
virtually any other movie, they go to 
Alan Dean Foster. 


TIM BURGARD 


“The Marvel offices are like an armed camp. The 


days of the happy bullpen are dead and gone.” 


TIM | 
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im Burgard (of FLARE fame) 
(T) was doing some inking for me 

on my comic-book series 
PROFESSOR OM and — like the good 
mate that he is — even did the work for 
free! So when James (TERMINATOR) 
Cameron saw a copy of my other comic 
book, EAST MEETS WEST #1 and 
offered me the job of story board artist 
on TERMINATOR II, since I was 
already busy on RADIO FLYER for 
Guber- Peters at Columbia, it came to me 
to return the favor and put James in 
contact with Tim Burgard. Tim got the 
job and so we decided to conduct this 
interview in my kitchen over some wine, 
cheese and crackers to celebrate. I will 
say this: Its bloody hard to get a straight 
answer out of Burgard — crocodile 
wrestling would have been much easier. I 
hope you enjoy this (greatly edited) 
interview! 


PAUL POWER: Have you ever been 
laid at a convention?, 


Name: Tim Burgard 

Born: 5 October 1957 — Long 
Beach, CA 

Residence: North Hollywood, CA 
Occupation: Artist and Writer 
Education: AA degree, Golden 
West Community College; Bache- 
lor of Fine Arts, Art Center College 
of Design 

Comics Credits: FLASH JOR- 
DON (college comic strip); 
BLOOD SISTERS portfolio; 
CAR-TOONS pieces; FLARE; 
ETERNITY SMITH; other stories 
here and there 

Favorite Artists: Michelangelo, 


TIM BURGARD: Yes, I have. I'm not 
going to mention names, but I will say it 
was an ELFQUEST girl, one of these 
gals that’s big into ELFQUEST. Hello, 
Rachel! (Laughter.) Her friends will tell 
her that she’s mentioned here, she knows 
what for. Actually, it’s tough to meet a 
lady at a convention ... well, its’ not 
tough, it’s just that there aren't that 
many. I guess if you're a professional you 
can come off a little bit more heroic and 
everything, big shot, that type of deal. 
Anybody that has any sort of name, | 
guess. 

PAUL: Oh. I'm kind of taken aback 
when anybody recognizes that I've done 
work in comics. 

TIM: Well, me, too. 

PAUL: Sometimes I get embarrassed, 
but I want that recognition. 

TIM: They know. me just for my name, 
that’s what really gets me. Hero Comics 
has hyped me a little bit, but they only 
know the fan favorites. That’ one thing 
— Ihave fans from FLARE, you know. | 


ended up designing what she looks like 
and everything, because I was offered 
this by Dennis Mallonee. “Flare is the 
most popular character in THE CHAM- 
PIONS, I think you would be great for 
this.” I said, “Yeah, I'd love to do it, but 
the costume has to go.” It was the most 
generic boring thing I've ever seen. 
PAUL: You did that great drawing of 
Flare. 

TIM: That drawing is used all over the 
place, but my logo appears with it, not 
my name. I created the look Flare has 
now. I did two separate costumes for her, 
and I did the first two issues which kind 
of set a tone. I wanted to make hera little 
bit more lighthearted and humorous, but 
with characters like Galloping Gallooper 
it's — (Laughter) 

PAUL: Who writes that stuff? 

TIM: Dennis writes it. 

PAUL: Do you like his scripts? 

TIM: I get to add@“quite a bit into it, so it 
works — 

PAUL: Change it? 


STATISTICS 


Alphonse Mucha, Frank Frazetta, 
Russ Manning, Wallace Wood 


Favorite Authors: Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, H.P. Lovecraft, Robert 
E. Howard, Fritz Leiber, Philip 
Jose Farmer 


Favorite Joke: A lady wakes up 
and sees in the back theresa gorilla 
in her tree. She calls the zoo and 
they say they'll send a man out. He 
drives up.in a van and says, “Lady, 
my partner called in sick, I'm gonna 
need your help.” He goes to the 
back of the vanand pulls outa gun, 
hands it to her. He pulls out a pair 
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of handcuffs, hands it to her. He 
pulls out a vicious, mean dog, 
keeps it. They go to the backyard. 
He says, “Lady, what I'm going to 
dois I’m gonna go up into that tree, 
I'm gonna shake that branch, that 
gorilla’ gonna fall down. That dog 
has been specially trained to go for 
that gorillas gonads. He’s gonna 
clamp down, it’ gonna be in such 
pain, you just walk over there and 
handcuff that gorilla and I'll take 
him away.” She says, “What the 
gun for?” He says, “Lady, if I fall 
outa that tree, you shoot that dog!” 
(Laughter.) 


ARTIST 


“People don’t realize these skintight | 


TIM: No, not so much that. The one for 
issue #2 where she falls out of her dress, 
that’s a sequence I wanted to do and 
talked with Dennis. He wanted to do a 
serious story with it, I said, “No, the tone 
will be all wrong.” And he agreed with 
me, and so we kept it /ight. The second 
issue I got to ink myself. The first one we 
had a villain who was totally stupid, it 
was wonderful. | approached him like a 
Chuck Jones animated character. 

I did the same thing with the second 
one, the Dash, a take on the Flash. | 
figured this character would be great asa 
Don Knotts type of fidgety character, 
like a speed freak, and the only thing in 
heroic proportions on him would be his 
legs. And every time he uses his speed he 
looks like a guy ina jet sled — you've 
seen the pictures of those guys with their 
mouths stretched back, everything’s 
pulled to the back of the head because of 
all the G forces. I love it, he’ a great 
character. 

But I wanted to do something a little 
more like ANNIE FANNIE, you know. 
This whole deal that Dennis is under fire 
for about cheesecake is a non-issue as far 
as I'm concerned. 

PAUL: Well, what [find offensive — and 
I like T&A, I like that stuff — what I 
don't like is when some people say its 
okay for Dave Stevens to draw this stuff 
but its not okay for you. If I feel like 
drawing it, that’s what I'm going to do! 
TIM: If Sheldon Meyer, who did 
SUGAR & SPIKE, wants to do girlie 
art, more power to him — especially if he 
does a good job. 

PAUL: Do you feel like thats whats 
going on, its like an industry prejudice? 
TIM: No. It’s not so much with the 
artists, I think it’s the media. There are 
these critics who are basically fanboys 
who say, “How dare you do something 
like that with a superheroine!” It like 


we're having some kind of a... oh, 
what’s the word for making it with the 
dead? (Laughter.) 


PAUL: Necrophilia. 

TIM: Yeah, like it’s some sort of 
necrophiliac affair with Supergirl or 
something, you know. It’s a character, it’s 
a superheroine — 

PAUL: Would they accept it in THE 
X-MEN? 

TIM: Well, X-MEN is supposed to be 
“realistic,” but there’ve been pretty 
women in spandex, it’s gone on without 
them even knowing it. These people have 
accepted comics to such an extent that 
they don't realize these skintight outfits, 
aerobics outfits, are underwear. 

PAUL: Yeah, well thats the whole 
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ACTION 
Buoyed by the crowd, Homer starts to dance with the chorus 
girls. Suddenly, something 0.S. catches Homer's attention. 
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fantasy thing. What I'm getting at is that 
some people are pretty high and mighty 
about what they feel is right and moral. 
Their hypocrisy is what I'm trying to get 
at, that it’s okay for these guys but its not 
okay for other people to do it. That 
hypocrisy fucking burns me up. 

TIM: There’s nothing wrong with 
cheesecake, nobody should even apolo- 
gize for it. My point is that cheesecake 
could be the major selling point — let's 
talk realistically, it’s fun to do this stuff 
but you've still got to be able to sell it — it 
could be the major selling point of 
something, but you have to sugarcoat it 
for some people. Cheesecake that’s just 
cheesecake, it’s not that appealing even to 
the artists. Like Dave does his stuff on his 
nostalgia trip from something like the 
"30s, and he does it well, and that’ why 
people read such artistry in it. He just 
does nostalgia cheesecake, you know. 
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I do superhero cheesecake. And if 
anybody’ complaining its because they 
see that theres a pretty woman there 
doing stuff, right away that offends them 
because I'm not being pretentious at all 
about it. I'm doing it as something 
humorous, but the fact is that . . . well, 
ANNIE FANNIE, I use that as an ex- 
ample because that’s the kind of flavor I 
would like to go for, is done for a totally 
different audience than the comics audi- 
ence, and its wildly successful! They 
can't do enough of it. Bill Elder and 
Harvey Kurtzman cannot do enough 
ANNIE FANNIE. 

PAUL: Yeah, but thats in an adult 
magazine and that was already esta- 
blished that way. 

TIM: Well, that’s the problem with 
comics, we're ina ghetto! They expect to 
see exactly the same stuff done exactly 
the same way, just by a different artist. 


TIMING 


HoWERS EXPRESS ION\ 
CHANGES 


Homer 5 fov 
“Truck-|h) on BART 
PAST DANCING GIRLS 


HOMER'S POV 


Bart is looking at him with admiration. 


Way to go, Dad. 


BART 


Some of Tim’ storyboard work from Matt Groenings THE SIMPSONS. 


When you offer them something dif- 
ferent, even if it’ slightly different — the 
fact that Flare is a superheroine may 
actually hurt it — they try to lump it in 
with everything else, every other super- 
hero comic that’s out there. We're being 
damned by the similarities, not the dif- 
ferences, is what I think. 

I've been offered — if we can get this 
thing back on the road — to write a 
FLARE book as wellas draw it, in which 
case I would be concentrating on herasa 
person who is a fashion model who gets 
into weird situations, and who also has 
these powers. I'd try to bring in the world 
of fashion, I would set a lot of it in 
Europe, or travelling around. And I have 
a couple of characters | introduced in an 
ETERNITY SMITH backup, Siamese 
twins, who are great DICK TRACY 
characters. They are Siamese twins who 
were separated at birth, but they were 


attached at the head, so they are both 
wihout an ear and that side of the head is 
totally flat. Flare, I'd love to do some 
more with that character. It’s an oppor- 
tunity to do cheesecake in a legitimate 
form, | think. 

PAUL: Will you do it again with Dennis 
Mallonee? Starting up again, isn’t he, 
with Innovation? 

TIM: Yeah, but he’ going to release 
material that’ already done. | have an 
incomplete project over there, INDIGO, 
that maybe between the time that I say 
this and the time it sees print I'll pitch it to 
Dark Horse so that we can get the whole 
thing together at one time. DARK 
HORSE PRESENTS would be perfect. 
1 would have to get all of the artwork 
back and revamp it because it’s designed 
for color and I'd have to see what I could 
do to make it for black and white. I went 
crazy with Will’s inks, it blew me away 
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when I first saw them. He went a little 
abstract on it, which actually kind of 
worked for that particular deal. But I’ve 
made up my mind I want to work with 
particular inkers who can follow my 
work pretty closely — I've had bad 
experiences. 

PAUL: / think that’s the interesting thing 
about comics. I would like to team up 
people who were just diametrically 
opposed just to see how the fuck it would 
turn out. 

TIM: Well, Jack Kirby and Barry Smith. 
Barry Smith started off as like a Kirby 
clone but then he developed into some- 
thing entirely different. When they did 
that CAPTAIN AMERICA BICEN- 
TENNIAL book it turned into some- 
thing incredible! 

PAUL: Qh, it was hot, absolutely 
beautiful. 

TIM: I've seen Jack Kirby inked by 


el | 


ee creer eens eee 
“T’ve inked Gil Kane, I’ve inked Jack Kirby.” 


Alfredo Alcala, which is something you 
wouldn't believe. 

} PAUL: Well, there was DESTROYER 
| DUCK for Eclipse. 

TIM: Oh, that’s right, yeah. I inked Jack. 
PAUL: What did you ink him on? 
TIM: Well, I didn’t ink him on anything 
incomics. I've inked Gil Kane, I've inked 
Jack Kirby, | got to work with these 
people and it was a kick. I inked and 
painted over Gil Kane, that is just a 
mindblower. I inked and painted over 
Jack Kirby, got to work with giants. 
They loved it. I came from an art school 
where I learned these skills very well, and 
myself and the other people who were 
painting at the time came with a more 
painterly touch. One guy had a Syd 
Mead approach. Put that on top of Jack 
Kirby, you talk about diametrically 
opposed. Jack Kirby came up with this 
top thing that bores into the moon, it 
looks like a giant children’s top. When it 
was inked it looked like a mindblowing 
centerpiece, a Syd Mead drawing with 
some astrological artist doing the 
landscape. 

PAUL: God. 

TIM: You look at this and you can still 
make out the shape and get the idea that 
it’s Kirby, but its taken to a finish you 
would never believe. 1 painted one 
myself, for an animation company, a 
Jack Kirby space zoo-type thing with 
monsters. 

PAUL: Did you get a print of this? 
TIM: | tried but they warned me that I 
could lose my job. 

PAUL: Thar’ kind of shitty, you should 
be able to take shots of your own stuff. 
TIM: This is all top secret type stuff! 
They keep showing these, so they don't 
want the idea to go away from their 
sphere of influence. Jack Kirby did a /or 
of development work, just throwing out 
ideas, you know! We'd point him in a 
direction and he was like a shotgun with 
his drawing and his ideas. You don’t tell 
him, “Jack, we want a giant worm.” He 
doesn't do a giant worm, he does fifteen 
giant worms plus the people that fight the 
giant worms, everything that they ride 
on! He gives you more than you'l ever 
ask for. 

Jack could be hysterical. One of the 
things that they came up with that never 
made it into a series was a bunch of 
superheroes that have these abilities but 
they're like you or me, they don’t feel 
there’s any reason why they should help 
people. He had this one guy who has all 
the powers like Superman but he just 
goes and watches people in trouble, 


watches how they either get out or die. More storyboard material, here for Marvels ROBOCOP. 
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On Kirby: “He’ steppi 


(Laughter.) 

PAUL: That was a Jack Kirby concept? 
TIM: It’ something he worked on for 
Ruby Spears, this incredible concept! 
These guys, they’re superheroes but — 
PAUL: The Lazy Squad. (Laughter.) 
TIM: The I-Don't-Give-A-Shit Squad. 
(Laughter.) They basically had no reason 
to be goody-goody. They had no reason 
to be criminals, either. They just had 
these powers and didn’t care. “I’m busy 
now, good luck falling off that cliff.” 
(Laughier.) It was hysterical, Jack could 
be hysterical. But, again, it has to be 
something that works right. 

PAUL: Did you ever think when you 
were going to Art Center that you would 
work with Jack Kirby? 

TIM: Never! 

PAUL: Is Jack still doing that stuff? 
TIM: No, he’s semi-retired at this point. 
He was getting some decent change from 
doing these things. He's stepping almost 
into the fine art modes with his pencils, 
they're getting more like Moreaux. The 
abstractions are so weird. There are 
certain things that we did that made 
them work as just illustration. Every 
piece that he did worked, but it only 
worked because it was all his idea. Once 
somebody else works on it the whole 
thing becomes chaos. So, that was what 
we had to deal with when we were 
doing Jack Kirby’ stuff. It was all 
brilliant, but to have somebody else work 
on it took away from it, it automatically 
became less. 

PAUL: /f you were to work at Marvel, 
lets say they were going to give youa gig, 
what would you hope they would throw 
at you? What is something that you 
would have liked to work on over there? 
TIM: Well, | would like . . . I think in 
terms of if I’m going to work on a one- 
shot deal, just something that they would 
throw at me, it would have to be working 
with somebody that I liked. 1 would love 
to work with Jerry Ordway. I would love 
to work with people whose work I 
admire. If they were to .. . say Ditko 
didn’t want to do SPEEDBALL and 
they wanted me to do something with 
it, [don't care for the character. But 
if they said they wanted me to ink 
John Byrne on SPEEDBALL, | don't 
like the character but I would love to ink 
John Byrne. 

PAUL: So, your last trip to Marvel, 
what happened there? I tried to put you 
onto Carl Potts but that didn’t work out 
too well. 

TIM: No, at that time Carl was having a 
massive breakdown. (Laughter.) He was 
getting married and he was doing all 
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kinds of stuff, so I apologize to him. But I 
was there fora couple of days on my own 
expense and it wouldn't have killed the 
guy to see me for a few minutes, you 
know. But it wasn’t to be. 
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PAUL: Did you see anybody else 
up there? 

TIM: I did see some other people there, 
Carol Kalish and Kurt Busiek. | was 
interested in doing something with a 


TIM BURGARD 


with his pencils. They’re getting more like Moreaux.” 
a a 


science fiction deal because | was getting 
a little tired of the superhero rut. I've 
been through all these different super- 
heroes and it. . . wasn’t exciting at all. It 
was fun at the time, but they were all 


second stringers anyways, so | didn't 
even have that thrill of nostalgia to be 
working on something that I followed 
when I was a kid. 

PAUL: Did you meet any editors while 


On Dinosaur Island (for Secret Origins): “They cancelled 


the book, so it’s an inventory story. It may never get seen.” 


you were there? 

TIM: | ... those offices, the Marvel 
offices, were weird, like an armed camp. 
The front office has got this door that 
looks like the Rand Corporation, you 
have to have a card to get in, to slip into 
the sliding glass door. The days of the 
happy Marvel Bullpen are dead, dead 
and gone. 

PAUL: /t’ a corporate nightmare? 
TIM: Its a corporate NIGHTMARE 
ON ELM STREET. (Laughter.) 
PAUL: Too bad. There’ not that com- 


munication between people? 

TIM: Well, they seem to be nice people 
and everything, but someone even said, 
“Boy, you think it’s tough to get in here, 
try to get your paycheck.” (Laughter.) 1 
worked at Marvel Productions out here 
and it wasn’t anywhere near as nasty as 
that. DC is a little more informal, and 
. .. Mark Badger had just got back from 
some trip — I had already talked to a few 
people that I knew there — Mark 
grabbed me by the arm and pulled me in 
to talk to everybody. Great guy. 


PAUL: He was familiar with your work, 
or you knew him before? 

TIM: | think he was familiar‘with my 
work, I never met him before. Just zoom! 
And it was so weird because I got the job 
from Mark Waid for SECRET ORI- 
GINS. “You know what you would be 
good for, DINOSAUR ISLAND.” And 
the guy that was right there, this English 
guy James Robinson, turns out he got 
the assignment to write the sucker, and 
we ended up doing a real nice job. Then 
they cancelled the book and now it’ an 


Here and next two pages, storyboard panels from the trailer for TERMINATOR II. 
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inventory story, it may never get seen. It 
may eventually get seen, but so far no 
one’s inked it, it’s sitting in a drawer. 
That’ really tough, you know. 

PAUL: Well, do you think that because 
that story wasn't published that no one 
else got to see you in the mainstream? Is 
that a problem? 

TIM: Yeah. See, the thing is, the problem 
with working for these companies is you 
have to build up a certain momentum 
and keep it up. If you move out of the 
mainstream at all then you don't get 


assignments, especially on the west coast. 
PAUL: No matter what they say at the 
conventions? 

TIM: Everybody is being on their best 
behavior, being polite, and a lot of times 
they just don't say a word of truth; or 
they say things that they intendto do but 
just the day to day grind pulls it out of 
their heads. That's why a lot of things get 
discussed at conventions but very little 
actual business gets done. 

PAUL: So did you go to Marvel with the 
intention of inking or pencilling? 


TIM: Well, I actually went in there for an 
interview with Carol Kalish to work on 
the book OPEN SPACE because | 
hadn't done anything in a strict science 
fiction mode ina long time. I would have 
liked to have gone ahead and done 
something like that. I /ike working in 
different genres. 

PAUL: /f you were at Marvel I'd like to 
see you do THE HULK. 

TIM: Oh, God, there’ certain characters 
that if they wanted to let me play with 
them I would go ahead and I would have 
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fun with it. Basically, some of these 
characters, especially when their ana- 
tomy is a big part of it, I can get into it 
because figure drawing is my passion. 
But my own problem, to really enjoy it I 
have to have something to say about the 
plotline. When I work with Dennis I 
always suggest dialogue, and a lot of the 
times he uses it because it works. I do this 
in storyboard animation, I include 
pickup lines and things like that. 
PAUL: Do they use them? 

TIM: A lot of the times they do. I do 
that all the time with the comedy stuff 
Ido. I've worked on THE SIMPSONS, 
I've worked with Matt Groening on 
things, and — 

PAUL: How was it working with him? 
TIM: He really hasa hands-on approach. 
People thought he just created it and 


walked away, but this guy is right there! ‘ 


And he liked what I was doing, he 
enjoyed some of the sight gags 1 would 
throw in. He had ideas, you know, where 
he wanted changes and stuff. He knows 
those characters so those were strips 
that were actually funny to read. It’s 
not stuff that had to be saved. That’ 
a pure joy. When they /et you go ahead — 
the people above you — and do the 
right thing, do the thing that you know 
is right — 

PAUL: /t5 that they have faith in you. 
TIM: And they don’t start dicking it 
around. If you can be creative with 
something — | think Neal Adams even 
said ... I won't quote him because | 
don't know what the quote is exactly, but 
any character can be made interesting, 
it’s just how it’s handled. 

PAUL: Interpretation. 

TIM: Anyway, if I went in and I got 
something from them — I mean Marvel, 
any company — it would be to work with 
a particular person or work on a 
particular character. They would be 
happy to let people work on characters 
but it’s got to be their way, so your 
creativity is kind of dampened down a 
bit. When you get the opportunity to be 
creative with something, you can handle 
it in whatever style you want, that’ great! 
PAUL: You've talking about freedom. 
TIM: These days my attitude is if I'm 
going to put inall the work it takes todo 
a real great job then maybe I should be 
doing that with something of my own, 
because I only have so much time nowto 
work in comics. But if I’m just going to 
be doing some comic work, you know — 
I have to see something down the road. 
That's why FLARE was so great, be- 
cause I got to design the way the 
character looked, and I got to have a big 
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A self portrait 
included in character 
designs for 
the RAMBO 
cartoon show. 


say in how the story went and what kind 
of story was being told, and developed 


the character away from the group type 
thing. I was excited about it! & 
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HERE IT IS! 


THE ACCLAIMED SELF-PUBLISHED COMIC, COLIN UPTON’S 
BIG THING, RETURNS WITH A WHOLE NEW COLLECTION 
_OF STORIES — NOW FROM FANTAGRAPHICS BOOKS! 


FELINE NASAL 
CONGESTION! 


WARM HUMAN 
RELATIONSHIPS! 


DEMONS WITH 
MACHINEGUNS! 


PHONE SEX! 


NINE STORIES AND A HISTORY LESSON 
REAL LIFE AND BEYOND! 


FANTAGRAPHICS BOOKS 
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opocatepétl and Ixtaccthuatl 
(] are twin-capped volcanos, af- 
Sectionately known as Popo 
and the White Lady, rising over 17,000 
feet and lying southeast of Mexico City. 
In 1325 a branch of the Aztec tribe 
wandered into this valley and beheld an 
eagle, perched on a cactus, devouring a 
snake. They took this as a sign from the 
gods, and built their city on the spot. 
They called it Tenochtitlan. 


eagle appeared, and this is now the site of 
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The Aztec built their temple where the © 


“There is a fandom beginning in Mexico” 


Mexico City’s zécalo (town square). 

It took Hernén Cortéz in 1519 to 
overthrow the powerful Aztec race, and 
the Spanish ruled for three centuries. 

Today, it is these cultural, religious and 
ethnological distinctions left by con- 
querer and conquered alike that create 
the culture of a huge population known 
to the world as Mexicans. 

To entertain, amuse and bring home 
the sales from such a population requires 
a careful combination of knowledge, 
intuition and experience. Through his 
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ath. Prat as 
editorial directorship, Rémy Bastien van 
der Meer has achieved just that, and 
among the Mexican bestsellers in the 
comics field are some of the home-grown 
Estados Unidos de America (USA) 
Marvel variety. 

In parts one and two of this interview, 
Rémy Bastien gave us the lowdown on 
Mexican comics — together with his 
background in the field. Here, in the 
third and final part, Rémy reveals how 
his involvement with Marvel has shaped 
his career... 


DAVID ANTHONY KRAFT: Youre in 
asort of curious position. You said much 
of your background and interest is in the 
cultural comic books, and yet you're also 
the editor of the Mexican Marvel books. 
REMY BASTIEN: Right. SPIDER- 
MAN best resisted the crisis. When the 
crisis started in 82 we had to close 
AVENGERS, DAREDEVIL, SPIDER- 
WOMAN, FANTASTIC FOUR, and 
we had to close Hanna-Barbera’ TOP 
CAT and THE FLINTSTONES. They 
were all near or very near the breakeven 
point and with the increase in the value of 
the U.S. dollar they just went under. Now 
we've been working up again, and we're 


having good results with THE SAVAGE ~- 


SWORD OF.CONAN, which unfor- 
tunately we're not publishing in its U.S. 
size — but we’re still larger than the 
Turkish edition, which is the mini-digest 
size. Marvel has had to make some 
concessions on occasion to keep the 
magazines on the market, but I think 
there is a margin for more U.S. pub- 
lications in Mexico. But it has to be a 
cautious approach. 

DAK: If the comic books that are selling 
alot are Mexican made, then why would 
a publisher pay a licensing fee and 
publish these books rather than just. 
publish Mexican-made comics? 

REMY: The licensed products are good, 
and definitely there is a market for them 
— maybe not so much in the rural areas, 
but it exists in the big cities. There is a 
public that prefers SPIDER-MAN to 
the genre comics. In the middle class the 
kids prefer U.S. products whether it’s 
comic books or rock'n'roll or TV pro- 
grams or movies, to the made-in-Mexico 
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From Rémy’ childhood. Above: 
SPIROU and below: TINTIN, with 
Snowy, his dog. 


stuff which is more oriented to the 
working class. So, there is a market for 
licensed product, be it from Japan or 
Spain or the U.S., though the market has 
contracted, it’s not as large as it was 
before. And there are several companies 
licensing U.S. characters and/or the 
original materials from the States. 
DAK: Were youfamiliar with the Marvel 
material before you became the editor? 
REMY: Yeah, definitely. 

DAK: / wondered how you could make 
sense of it, because it got 25 or 50 years 
of continuity and all. 

REMY: (Laughter.) Well, | have the 
same old story that anybody who's been 
in comics for more than 20 years has 
—which is, if 1 had all my original 
Marvel issues, I could buy myself a 


yacht. I've always read comics. I started 
off reading the Dell comic books trans- 
lated in Spanish when I was six or seven, 
and also the American editions. Then I 
went to live in Europe where I read 
TINTIN and SPIROU and all the 
European hardcover comic books. Then 
I continued with what was being pub- 
lished by Dell and DC throughout my 
early teenage years. And when I got back 
to Mexico, Marvel started! I was still a 
teenager, and like many people in the 
industry I was fascinated by the way Stan 
Lee and Jack Kirby created these super- 
heroes with a human side. Spider-Man 
had to come home and sew his suit, and 
his Aunt May would tell him to drink his 
warm milk and have his cookies before 
he went to sleep — this was something 
which we had never seen. Many people 
dropped everything else and just con- 
centrated on reading Marvel comics. 
Then, of course, I went on to other things 
in college, and I almost stopped reading 
comics for a while. 
DAK: Were these the U.S. editions? 
REMY: The original U.S. editions. 
DAK: They were sold in Mexico? 
REMY: They were sold in Mexico City 
in convenience stores and supermarkets, 
and I had all of the originals up to issues 
#50 or #60 of THOR, SPIDER-MAN, 
IRON MAN, FANTASTIC FOUR, 
THE AVENGERS — and they would be 
worth a pretty penny now. I read them in 
the Spanish versions, so when I got to 
Novedades and I was offered the editor- 
ship of the Marvel line, | was ready for 
them. I had read all of the early stories 
before, I remembered them, and I was 
able to translate and direct the trans- 
lators that later helped me. I think 
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Kirby created superheroes with a human side.” 


Marvel is pretty satisfied with the work 
.we’ve done, and actually we did it pretty 
fast. I had the Marvel line of comic 
books ready for sale in two months, the 
first titles, which were FANTASTIC 
FOUR, SPIDER-MAN, DAREDEVIL. 
Also a composite umbrella title in which 
we published TWO-GUN KID, THE 
RAWHIDE KID and some others — 
which did not work in Mexico. 

Back then I told my bosses that this 
would not sell. They were under the 
impression that since this was cowboy 
material it would sell fantastically — like 
our own made-in-Mexico cowboy title. I 
mentioned to them that the made-in- 
Mexico cowboy title, EL LIBRO VA- 
QUERO, was made in Mexico, for 
Mexicans, by Mexicans, and was ori- 
ented to the adults and teenagers. Well, 
the Marvel cowboy books were pretty 
dated material — well written for their 
time and the artists were great — but it 
was very elementary Western fare. It was 
a disaster, it just did not sell. We even 
added on all the football team decals asa 
promotion and that didn't help either. 
And Gail Munn from Marvel, who 
handled International Licensing, also 
told me, “Rémy, why do you want to 
publish THE RAWHIDE KID when 
you've got all these superhero titles?” I 
said, “Gail, these are orders from above, 
from the powers that be.” And later on 
she said, “I told you so.” (Laughter.) 

So, THE RAWHIDE KID did not do 
well in Mexico, and this was his second 
time around. By the way, this is the third 
time around for Marvel products. They 
were published previously by another 
publisher, some titles by a company 
called Novaro, which went bankrupt. 
They were the biggest publishers in Latin 
America of comic books but apparently, 
through bad administration — not 
because of lack of sales — they went 
bankrupt. Then Marvel was published 
by another company who was doing 
such a bad job that Marvel cancelled 
their option, their contract. And then 
they offered it to Novedades, which is 
where I went to work full time after being 
a freelancer for a few years. 

Let me tell you some strange anec- 
dotes about SPIDER-MAN in Mexico. 
About eight years ago, one day I picked 
up an evening newspaper and I read a 
headline on the first page that said 
something like “Kid Dies Thinking He Is 
Spider-Man.” What happened was that a 
kid was left alone at home, an 8-year-old, 
I believe. His mother went out shopping. 
When the mother got home she found 
her son dead; apparently, he had stran- 


gled himself with the venetian blind cord, 
jumping off a double decker bed. During 
the ensuing investigation the mother 
declared that her son was always pre- 
tending to be Spider-Man and that 
surely that had been the cause of the 
accident. The reporter, by the way, did 
comment that the mother should never 
have left the kid alone at home. Anyway, 
it was tragic, it was awful. 

So I had a meeting with Novedades’ 
legal department, to get ready for any 


flak that might come our way. Nothing 
really happened, though over the years 
I've gotten countless calls from kids who 
wanted to talk to Spider-Man or Peter 
Parker; I had also talked about this with 
the legal department, and they had 
agreed with me that we were not to 
encourage the idea that Spider-Man was 
real, when children called the office. 
Once, I got a call from a mother who 
requested J pretend to be Spider-Man or 
Peter Parker, for the benefit of her six- or 


The Rawhide Kid died south of the border. 
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“To keep Spider-Man in line I had to go to_New York to talk to Jim Salicrup” 


seven-year-old. I ended up having a real 
argument with her over the phone, telling 
her of the potential dangers of stimu- 
lating this kind of fantasy in kids, and 
finally she hung up‘on me. 

Another time, a most persistent little 
kid insisted ] put him through to the Web 
Slinger. I took it slowly, pointing out that 
we were dealing with a character that 
only existed in drawings and TV car- 
toons. But no, he insisted, Spider-Man 
was real. The thing’is he’d seen that old 
live-action SPIDER-MAN film and 
there was no way to make him under- 
stand he was a fantasy figure. Finally, 
the brat yelled at me that I was an 
outright liar, just like his parents and 
brothers! Boy... 

A very strange coincidence is that, in 

that very same week in which the news- 
paper informed of the “Kid Dies Think- 
ing He Is Spider-Man, there was also a 
death of another kid who allegedly 
jumped off the roof thinking he was 
Superman, also a first-page news item. 
Two cases in one week. After that, 
thankfully, there have been no similar 
incidents, at least not to my knowledge. 
DAK: And you told me that at one point 
you went to New York to meet with that 
well-known scoundrel Jim Salicrup to 
work out the continuity, because now 
there are multiple SPIDER-MAN titles 
with continuity among them. 
REMY: Exactly. At the beginning it was 
easy for me because we started off in 
sequence, FANTASTIC FOUR #1, 
SPIDER-MAN #1 and so forth. The 
continuity was reasonable, the amount 
of crossovers and references between one. 
title and another was also reasonable. 
But back in 1987 it got to the point where 
I didn't exactly know what was happen- 
ing and I was havinga hard time keeping 
the comic books in line. We have one 
SPIDER-MAN title and we're publish- 
ing all three Marvel titles in there — 
AMAZING SPIDER-MAN, WEB OF 
SPIDER-MAN, SPECTACULAR 
SPIDER-MAN. To keep those things 
in line I definitely had to go to New 
York to talk to Jim Salicrup and I 
brought back about three feet of paper 
taped together in which he mapped out 
the progress for me. 

It’s hard even if you have the issues 
ahead of time to figure it out, and then 
they cross over into other titles — and 
then this new fad in the States with the 
multiple crossovers and the universe 
reworkings makes things really hard. 
The people at Marvel have, really, very 
little idea of what it takes for foreign 
licensees to keep up with the crossovers. 


" And Jim Salicrup’ map ran out awhile 


ago — so I hope I'll be able to travel up 
there and see him again! (Laughter.) You 
know, we go from WEB OF SPIDER- 
MAN to the wedding and then to two 
issues in SPECTACULAR and then you 
have to jump over here and so forth. 
DAK: And now you'll have the new 
SPIDER-MAN by Todd McFarlane. 
REMY: It will also be published here in 
Mexico and we're doing our best to keep 
the continuity. Since our SPIDER- 
MAN title publishes two U.S. stories per 
issue we have to make explanations 
and put in special notes explaining 
that this adventure will conclude two 
issues from here while we're finishing off 
with this other that started somewhere 
else, and we have to do little synopses of 
what goes on in other Marvel titles, to 
make SPIDER-MAN comprehensible 
to each reader. 
DAK: And the readers have stayed with 
you through this? 
REMY: The readers have stayed with 
us. And speaking of fandom in Mexico, 
which we mentioned a while back, 
it’s beginning to grow. I recently opened 
a section in all of the Marvel titles we 
have where we answer questions from 
the fans, and we're starting to get a 
lot of mail. 
DAK: J think that’s a good idea. 
REMY: A lot, maybe 15 or 20 letters a 
month, and in vacation time it goes up to 
100 letters a month. And we get letters 
from the same person once he sees his 
answer, and slowly I think we're satis- 
fying all of the questions that the Marvel 
readers have. There is a fandom be- 
ginning in Mexico. There is a little 
association called The Friends of Comic 
Books, they even have their own lapel 
pin and their ID cards, and they have 
meetings every Monday. Fanzines are 
starting, and there have been delega- 
tions of Mexican fans at the San Diego 
comics conventions. So fandom is slowly 
on its way. 

It’s curious, though, that most of what 
I perceive as the nascent fans in Mexico 
are mostly middle-class readers who are 
very enthusiastic about foreign products. 
They are not very enthusiastic about, 
they don't read and criticize Mexican 


comics. So this is like an offshoot of $j 


American culture forming in Mexico. 

DAK: Are there Mexican superheroes? 
REMY: There are. ‘They are not super- 
heroes in the traditional American sense, 
but there are several. The oldest equi- 
valent of the U.S. superhero in Mexico is 
El Santo, The Saint, who was a very 
famous, extremely popular wrestler. 
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Your regular wrestler in the Hulk Hogan 
mode, he was extremely popular in 
comic books, film and radio back in the 
°50s. He would deal with everything from 
aliens from outer space to corruption in 
the boxing world to Atlantis under the 
sea. He would just go from wrestling to 
science fiction to the supernatural, and 
he was what we could term a superhero. 
We had many Mexican charros, the 
Mexican cowboy heroes, who would 
also venture into the supernatural and 
fight aliens from outer space, kind of 
combine cowboys with science fiction. In 
more recent times, the top superhero 
character is called Kaliman, which is 
Kali, the Hindu goddess, and man. 
Kaliman is a kind of universal character 
who has supernatural powers acquired 
through Eastern mystic forces. He deals 
with everything from intrigue, monsters, 
vampires — he’s more like a pulp hero, 
like a “40s serial adventure character. He 
would be a Mexican superhero. 
DAK: Youre very well informed about 
comics in the United States and in 
Europe and so on. Are your contem- 
Poraries at the other comics companies 
also looking at what goes on outside 
Mexico? 
REMY: In general, yes. Unfortunately, 
in the Mexican industry . .. there is a 
limit to the amount of professionals in 
the field, and there are not enough 
professionals coming into the comics 
field as fast as the field needs them. In 
Europe and in the U.S. the industry is 
generating its future talent at a faster rate 
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than in Mexico. But, obviously, in the 
industry it’s a small world. 

DAK: You have to give those people 
writing those letters — 

REMY: Chances. Basically, the influence 
of foreign comics is mostly seen in the 
artwork. Since the literary and narrative 
structure of Mexican scripts is quite 
different, the main influence is in the 
artwork. What is most admired about 
foreign comic books by the professionals 
in Mexico is the artwork. 

DAK: J think that’ true the world over, 
that’s what sells the comics. Is there 
anything we haven't talked about that 
you would like to get into here? 

REMY: There’ something important, 
something I think that applies to comic 
books all over the world, Recently, the 
very first in-depth history of Mexican 
comic books was published and one of 
the writers, there are two of them, was 
asked on an important TV show — 
because there is a general idea that 
comics in Mexico are unsavory pro- 
ducts, which is not really true — “Is a 
country what it reads?” Of course, the 
question was kind of rigged, because if a 
country is what it reads then are we these 
comic books which are on the stands, 
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CONAN — the Latin Barbarian! 


some very virtuous and very good pro- 
ducts and also a lot of trash? And this, 
co-author, a sociologist, Armando 
Bartra, said, “We are not what we read, 
we are how we read.” I think this applies 
to the whole world. Obviously, if you 
read a superhero comicand you believe it 
all then you havea problem. It’s not what 
you read, it’s how you read it, how you 
perceive what you read. This is impor- 
tant for everyone who reads comics 
everywhere in the world. It’s how you 
read it, how you absorb it. 

DAK: I think that’s also important when 
reading the newspapers, listening to the 
radio, watching TV. 

REMY: It goes through the whole 


spectrum. 

DAK: I've heard it said that older people 
who grew up without reading comic 
books, it’ difficult for them to read them. 
Just as you learn to read a book left 
to right and top to bottom, theres a 
way to read comics, and if you read 
comics as a kid you don't even realize 
that you're doing it. It seems to be, 
perhaps, something that you pick up ata 
certain age, and if you don't its harder 
for you to get later. 

REMY: Good comic books — like good 
movies — have to be seamless, and the 
act of reading a comic book must also be 
seamless. For that you have to master the 
technique of reading them. It’s like 
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listening to music and being able to 
separate the bass drum from the snare 
drum, the guitar from the bass guitar, the 
piano from the violin, and also listen to it 
as a whole. That also applies to comic 
books. And then there are different levels 
of technique. In Europe you will have 
comic books with no captions, in which 
the artwork is so well thought-out that 
the artwork will tell you what is happen- 
ing, where in other comic books it will be 
the text which tells you: “Later, driving in 
his car ...” (Laughter.) So there are 
many ways to approach comic books. 
JULIA R. MATHER: / think, from 
what I've seen, good writers of comic 
books sometimes have a bad artist to tell 
the story, and sometimes good art is 
destroyed by 47 balloons on the page. 
REMY: There is also a factor which 
might apply in comics — I know it 
applies in soap opera — the person 
watching, the spectator, knows what is 
happening in each of the characters 
minds. The spectator is the only one that 
knows what is happening in the overall 
story. So it’s an intimate world in which 
the spectator has control, so to put it, of 
what is happening. In our daily lives we 
don’t know who is getting ready with the 
knife to stab you in the back. In a soap 
opera, the spectator is the only one who 
knows that this deceit is going on. The 
characters themselves do not have the 
whole story together. 

JULIA: They re just living through it bit 
by bit. 

DAK: One of Jim Salicrup’ pet peeves is 
when the characters in a comic book 
exclaim, “I should have known!” 
(Laughter.) For a while I was editing 
SPIDEY SUPER STORIES for the 
Childrens Television Workshop, and 
that was a very, very simplified SPIDER- 
MAN book with very limited vocabulary 
for kids with reading problems — I'm 
sure you don't print this one in Mexico. 
REMY: No. 

DAK: The intent was to use comics 
which were colorful and something they 
might want to read to teach them 
literacy. They had very specific word lists 
of what is the vocabulary level of 
someone at this age or with these 
problems. 

REMY: Right. 

DAK: What they did was interesting, 
they had a machine which actually 
tracked how these kids read comics, their 
eye tracks. 

REMY: Oh! 

DAK: And they printed out just black 
line art, drawings of the page with the eye 
tracks printed on them. 
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REMY: Overlaid that on the comic? 
DAK: Yeah. You could see, first, they did 
not read the captions. They would read 
what the characters said but not the 
captions. And sometimes, if it was hard 
or just to much copy, you would see that 
they read one or two words and then 
they'd look at Spider-Man, then they 
would look at the villain, and then they 
would glance back up at the caption, “no, 
that’s boring,” and go on. It was inter- 
esting to see how they actually read the 
comics. 

REMY: I wonder if that kind of study 
has been applied in the mainstream? 
DAK: Not that I know of. Only Chil- 
dren’ Television Workshop has, pro- 
bably, the time, interest and funding to 
do that sort of thing. 

REMY: Research. That's really inter- 
esting testing. 

DAK: They had rules of thumb, they 
didn’t want more than three speech 
balloons in each panel and they had to be 
very clearly meant to be read ina specific 
order, placed so that you couldn't really 
confuse the order in which you were to 
read them. It was a basic grounding in 
comic books. You can get very fancy, you 
can do WATCHMEN, but under it all 
there are these simple principles. 
REMY: Simple principles of storytelling. 
You have to start out with a conflict, then 
explain how the characters got into the 
conflict, and when you reach the middle 
of the story all of the players must be 
playing and we're headed toward the 
resolution of the conflict. 

SULIA: / was watching a program on the 
Disney Channel, and a man who as a 
child knew Walt Disney, was a friend of 
his father, said that when Walt was very 
excited about a project he would go to 
children and tell them all about it. And 
he said that Walt Disney as a storyteller 
was a hypnotist. He would keep them 
with their mouths open and their eyes 
popping out for half an hour, and they 
always wanted more. He believed that 
that was what made Walt Disney great, 
he had the gift of really being able to tella 
story, of entertaining you. 

REMY: Sometimes | tell new script 
writers who are coming on board that 
what comics is about is storytelling, and 
what they have to do is to think back to 
the cavemen when the old guy who was 
too old to go out on the hunt would hear 
about everything that happened from the 
hunters and then at night he would tell 
the story. That's what it’s about, all 
entertainment, telling the story in a way 
to get the people interested. Sometimes 
people forget this. Actually, the ap- 


proach is simple, tell a story and get the 
people hooked and keep them hooked 
for as long as possible. 

DAK: Stan Lee was good at that. 
REMY: Very good. Reading the first 
Stan Lee titles of the Sixties was like 
hearing “Satisfaction” by The Rolling 
Stones for the first time. Something 
totally new. 

DAK: He was very good in person at 
that, also. They still tell tales at Marvel of 
him jumping up on desks and carrying 
on to the artists, explaining what was 
going on. 

REMY: Acting out the story. 

DAK: / think it takes that. And you're 
right, people do forget, or if they're new 
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they don’t necessarily know. One time I 
wrote a story that had no antagonist, and 
I just had so much trouble, worked and 
worked on it! Then I went to one of the 
editors at Marvel and he said, “Where’s 
the villain?” (Laughter.) And the second 
he said it I knew, “Ah, that’s it!” 

REMY: Right, antagonist, protagonist, 
secondary characters — we have certain 
rules for scriptwriting, very elementary 
rules. Start off with a conflict and then 
explain how the characters got into 
conflict, and then carry it on from there 
to the resolution. And if possible give it 
an unexpected twist at the end, like the 
good guy turns out to be bad and the bad 
guy turns out to be good. Once, I don’t 
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“A comic book by itself is just paper.” 
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remember where, I saw a tip for aspiring 
writers: “If you can't think of a story, 
write a story about this: A good man 
turns bad, a bad man turns good, and 
somewhere along the line their paths 
cross.” You can apply that to the cowboy 
era, to a space opera, to anything. That's 
a story in a nutshell. 
DAK: When I was aspiring to become a 
professional writer myself, I got a lot of 
advice from an old-time writer for the 
pulp magazines and for paperbacks, E. 
Hoffmann Price. He made me aware ofa 
book by a Frenchman, Georges Polti, 
called I think 36 DRAMATIC SITUA- 
TIONS. That book has the 36 plots that 
there are on the planet Earth, and they 
are everything. Maybe you could say 
there’s one he forgot — 
REMY: Or a variation. 
DAK: — but they're all either a com- 
bination or a variation of those basic 
situations, and they apply to anything; 
they are the basic conflicts that there are. 
But character has so much to do with it, 
what you do with your characters and so 
on, the life you bring to it, though there's 
not that many plots themselves. 
REMY: ThereS not that much new 
under the sun. A lot of stories are just old 
stories, like from THE BIBLE. The story 
of Joseph being sold off by his brothers 
and then he comes back, you see that 
story of betrayal everywhere. A lot of 
Mexican writers take stories from THE 
BIBLE and redo them in modern 
settings. One romantic writer used to 
take rides in the subway, from station to 
station all across town, and she would 
just catch little pieces of conversation 
and make stories from that. Those were 
best-sellers because they were taken 
directly from the experiences of the 
people who were riding the subway and 
reading the stories that she was writing. 
DAK: Are you familiar with the work of 
Harvey Pekar? 
REMY: No. 
DAK: He does a comic called AMERI- 
CAN SPLENDOR, and he’s probably 
more well known for his guest appear- 
ances on LATE NIGHT WITH DAVID 
LETTERMAN — 
REMY: I've heard of him, but I’m not 
familiar with his work. 
DAK: He records conversations and 
then he collaborates with various artists 
to draw them. It’ all snatches of con- 
versation and events that have occurred. 
It’s an interesting technique. You have to 
have the right ear for it, though. 
REMY: And the ear for the reader. 
There’s one thing about the way you read 
comics. . . I think a comic is more than 
the sum of its parts. A comic by itself is 
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VAQUERO, one of Mexico’ popular westerns, led to the mistaken idea that Marvels 
westerns would be popular, and thus brought the Rawhide Kid south of the border. 


just paper. The comic comes alive when a 
person reads it. I believe that the real way 
to read comic books is the way we used to 
read them sometimes when we were 
teenagers, at midnight under the covers 
with a flashlight, in absolute silence, in 
total intimacy, with no interruptions. 
The reader plays with time. 

I’ve had new editors coming on board 
and they will see a panel in which the 
characters are kissing but they also have 
word balloons, so this new editor will tell 
me, “They can't kiss and talk at the same 
time.” I say, “Look, the comic book is 
Slowing in time, so what they're saying 
here obviously is what they said just 
before they kissed, or what they're saying 
just as their lips are separating.” The true 


flow of comic-book action happens in . 


the reader's mind, and according to 
the reader’ preparation and imagina- 
tion he will contribute to the comic and 
make it come more or less alive. In a 
“trained” reader's mind, the comic book 
becomes a movie! 
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JULIA: Its more of a stimulus for ima- 
gination than just feeding information. 
REMY: It’ like a spark which you turn 


into a flame. O 


NOTE: This interview took place last 
year in Mexico City. At the time, Rémy 
Bastien was editor at Novedades. Just as 
this issue of COMICS INTERVIEW 
was headed for the printer, we got a call 
from Rémy, who informed us he had 
resigned his editors post. “After ten 
years, felt it was time for a change,” said 
Rémy over the phone. “I'll miss working 
on the cultural comics I created and I'll 
miss SPIDER-MAN and getting those 
weird calendars that Jim Salicrup sent 
me by mail. I parted with the company 
on most amicable terms and for now I'll 
be working on several personal projects 
and Il be freelancing. I might return to 
editing on a full-time basis sometime in 
the future; I've received diverse offers 
rom the publishing industry and I'm too 
young to set up my pig farm yet.” 
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THE LAST BASTIEN? 
(OR: NEW BEGINNINGS) 


Dear Julia: 


I've been out of touch since I spent 
considerable time out of Mexico City 
during the last months of the past year. 
However, I am finally formally installed 
at Publicaciones Continentales de 
México as director of the Comic Books 
Division. This company now publishes 
three comic titles created in Chile, with a 
talking bird character called “Condor- 
ito” (“Little Condor”), and has just 
launched four comics with Warner Bros. 
titles (Porky, Bugs, Tweety and S. and 
Daffy Duck). These magazines, as of 
now, are still not under my direction. The 
Comics Division proper starts with yours 
truly, and we are working on some 
“Made in Mexico” projects in the stan- 
dard “digest” size so popular here. 


I have only just begun work here (until 
today I didn’t even have a secretary) and 
am barely starting to get a feeling for the 
company, which is part of one of the 
largest publishing corporations in Latin 
America, with its own national and 
continental distribution system, Inter- 
mex. Among the 55-plus publications 
now generated by the corporation are 
TV GUIDE, HARPER'S BAZAAR, 
POPULAR MECHANICS, PC MAG- 
AZINE and so on, to cowboy prose 
pockets, Barbara Cartland books and 
Harlequins. Intermex also distributes 
publications from the U.S., like NEWS- 
WEEK; from Spain and elsewhere. 


I thank you for your thoughts and 
good wishes. As they say in the USA, 
| am now in a “whole new ball game,” 
and I trust the future will be very 
interesting. Please convey my very best 
regards to David. 


Rémy Bastien 

Director — Divisién Historietas 
Publicaciones Continentales 

de México S.A. de C.V. 

Lucio Blanco 435 

Azcapotzalco 02400 

Mexico D.F. Mexico 


$ Keith Giffen on the mak- 
#1-83, ing of THE OMEGA MEN 
— Steve Gerber speaks out on comics 
— X-MEN inker Terry Austin talks — 
Marvel's top man, Jim Galton, tells all — 
and much more in this premiere issue! 


a 


TAMA, 


Wendy & Richard Pini 
#5-93,00 ““‘nside ELrouest, part 
1 — Stan Lee, straight from the shoul- 
der — DC's Dick Giordano part 2 — Ori- 
gins of COMICO. Cover by Wendy Pini. 


GOD-SIZE ISSUE! 


[COUNTS] GOD-SIZE ISSUE 
#9fas "S| Wait Simonson; the man 
and his art — grand master Joe Kubert 
gabs — A walk down memory lane with 
comics giant Gardner Fox — much, 
much morel! THOR cover by Simonson, 


Miller raps about RONIN 
#253.00 "ark Evanier shares 
secrets of Kirby's NEW GODS — Steve 
Gerber asks Will Meugniot about DNA- 
GENTS — Gene Simmons of KISS on 
comics — more! Cover by Frank Miller. 


George P 
Thomas t 
JLAJAVENGERS feud — 

QUEST, part 2 — Berke Breathed 
about BLOOM COUNTY — more! Awe- 
some: cover by Perez! 


Doug Moench on his SF 
#10-43,00 ‘series — trom Startinto 
STAR WARS, a wacky interview with 
Steve Lelaloha — Christy Marx on wom- 
en, sex and RED SONJA — more! ACE 
cover by Hernandez & Yeates. 
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Gx KILLRAVEN Se, 
rune seg 3 


eer] Don McGregor & Cral 
#3{A8 TWO] Russell on KILLRAVEN rs 
Origins of NEW TEEN TITANS told by 
Marv Wolfman — Howard Chaykin on 
AMERICAN FLA.GG — French comics by 
Neal Adams — Cover by Russell. 


Artist Tod Smith — inker 
#7-83.00 Mike DeCarlo, too — 
D'ARC TANGENT — TV star Robert 
Culp talks about comics — Marvel artist 
Jack Abel OMEGA MEN cover by Smith 
& DeCario! 


cones “tt 


= i TAVON 


#11 Cea | date Romie sat 


MAN to X-MEN — Doug Moench (part 
two) on his stormy career and the state 
of comics — inside Pacific Comics — 
more! X-MEN cover by Romital 


234 Fifth Avenue 


Pe 


#48: Starlin speaks about 
3.00 “WaRLock, CAPTAIN 
MARVEL & DREADSTAR — DC's Dick 
Glordano, part 1 — from Foster to 
Frazetta, the last Roy G. Krenkel inter- 
view — Cover by Starlin. 


#8-$3,00 Mike, Baron and. Steve 
UU Grant discuss NEXUS, 
WHISPER and BADGER — Bill Griffith 
talks about ZIPPY THE PINHEAD — 
Richard on British comics — plus 
more! Cover by Steve Rude. 


#12.83,00 BS arte, ove Lule 
TITANS, ATARI FORCE) — EC artistdack 
Davis — TV's Mr. Rogers — star scrip- 
ter Alan Moore talks about superheroes 
— Louise Simonson — more! 


Suite 301 


Gerry Conway & Roy 
#13-43.00 Thomas sound off on 
scripting movies (Conan, Fire & Ice) and 
comics — a two-fisted talk with outspoken 
artist Ernie Colon — porn star Kelly 
Nichols — Don Rosa — more! 


[Solo] THE ELEMENTALS! 
#17 out | creator Bin Witlingham 


talks about this super-group! Jerry Gran- 
denetti his years with Will Eisner! — 
Golden Age great Gaylord DuBois. 
Cover by Bill Willingham 


SHATTER was created 
#21-$3.00 completely on computer 
— drtist Michael Saenz tells how you can 
do computer comics! Kelley Jones — on 
Marvel's MICRONAUTS! Rick Hoberg 
about drawing THE BATMAN! 


BACK ISSUES 


2 for $5 — or any 5 for $10. 


Jim Shooter talks about 
#14-43.00 secrer wans! Gary 
Groth of COMICS JOURNAL! Scripter 
Steve Englehart sounds off on SILVER 
SURFER and other surprises! SECRET 
WARS cover by Mike Zeck! 


ZOT! —_writer/artist 
#18$3,00 scott mectouat A rap 
with original CAPTAIN MARVEL writer & 
Golden Age great Rod Reed — HEAVY 
METAL artist Arthur Suydam — Marvel's 
Caro! Kalish! 


FRED ROYS 
‘Souace THE MARVEL UNIVERSE? 


$ Marvel Destroys the 
#22-83.00 Frea Hembeck 
Universe. . .r. . .something like that — 
Marvel artist Tom Yeates talks about 
TIMESPIRITS — and celebrated British 
writer Ramsey Campbell on comics! 


Co-creators John Os- 
#15-$3.00 trender & tim Truman 
‘on GRIMJACK! VOID INDIGO artist Val 
Mayerik! Richard Pini & Colleen Doran 
on A DISTANT SOIL! Great cover by 
Truman! 


British artist Brian Bol 
#19-$3,00 iand breaks the silence 
about the secret BATMAN VERSUS 
JUDGE DREDD project he and Alan 
Moore have been working on! COMIC 
BUYERS GUIDE’s Don & Maggie 


The MYTH-ADVENTURES 
#23-83.00 oF an’ tavorite Phi 
Foglio! Artist Neil Vokes of Comico’s 
ROBOTECH/MACROSS — inside story 
of Japanese comics, American style. Plus 
a conversation with Cat Yronwode! 


THE LEGION OF 
#16-93.00 surcr.HERoEs! weter 
— and DC Vice President — Paul Levitz, 
and artist Dan Jurgens — DOOM 
PATROL creator & original X-MEN writer 
Arnold Drake rattles skeletons at DC! 


AMBUSH BUG 
#20-$3.00 alumnus Keith citten 
and X-MEN artist Dave Cockrum — pub- 
lisher Dave Singer about ‘the 
T.H.U.N.D.E.R. AGENTS — news of the 
NIGHTCRAWLER mini-series 


Sal Buscema breaks 
#24-83.00 histong silence to tak all 
about the early days at Marvel — Writer 
Max Collins and artist Terry Beatty talk 
about MS. TREE! 0C’s Karen Berger on 
SWAMP THING. T.M. 


#25 A totally awesome book- 
E length interview with John 
Byrne! Collector's item bonus: 30 FULL PAGES 
OF previously unpublished FANTASTIC FOUR 
pencil art by Byrne! 


#29-$3.00  Eticwim menset 


Gilbert—inside the Marvel Bullpen with Grateful 
Dead head Mike Higgins—part 2 of Bill 
Woolfolk's shocking expose! 


OH LENNON + SPELBERG « CHEECH & CHONG 
ng A ae ss PAUL POWER). 


COMICS 
INTERVIEW, 


#33-$3.00. Grr sr i 
PO.UU GRIP STARKEY, part 1 
=movie artist Paul Power on Lennon, 
Spielberg, Cheech & Chong—FANTASIA’s 
forgotten forefather Jules Engel, animation artist! 


BACK ISSUES 


#26 [COUNTS Marv Wolfman: CRISIS 
‘AS _5__| ONINFINITE EARTHS— 
syndicated ariist Stan Drake—OC Heroes Role- 


Playing Game designers talk about OC secrets— 
George Perez CRISIS cover! 


#30-$3.00 Sriocn-wane sen 
‘Strnad on DALGODA—British HEAVY METAL 


artist Angus McKie—Brent Anderson tells why 
he turned down X-MEN! 


TO FIGHT THE KILLER ELITE 
YOU'D HAVE TO BE CRAZY. 


#34. 00 Artist Bill Sienkiewicz 
=D9.UU on Miller's ELEKTRA— 
SWAMP THING, SUPERMAN & TV writer Mar- 


ty Pasko—Rick Gryant on ghosting X-MEN 
art—Alan Weiss, part 2—ELEKTRA cover! 


Ninian TURdLES MANIA! 
es 227 


ee 
#27. $3. 00 TEENAGE 

“pd. NINJA TURTLES’ Eest- 
man & Laird—Stan Drake, par I's Jo 
Dutty on STAR WARS—Marvel & First writer 
Peter B Gillis—original TURTLES cover! 


MUTANT 


INTS] 
#31 [S's 
Original Batman: Kane, Finger, Robinson, 


Roussos having conflicting memories—TV's 
Robin, Burt Ward—Miller DARK KNIGHT cover! 


#35. $3 00. Witerartst tam Honey 
"Dd. Vogel & Mark Propst on 
X-THIEVES and SOUTHERN KNIGHTS—Denny 
O'Neill, Marvel/DC writer/editor—Catalan 
publisher Bernd Metz—more!—THIEVES & 
KNIGHTS cover! 


FTG eee Si a | 
Order any 2 for $5 — or any 5 for $10. 


OUIAPILE me 


£28 


#28-$3.00 Ean inchs ana 
Jackson (Butch) Guice on Marvel's mutants— 


‘golden age great Bill Woolfolk on the glory days 
at DC—Bruce Patterson on CAMELOT 3000! 


#32. $3 00) SAME: THING anise 
“pd. Stephen Bissette and 
special porttolio—SF and Golden Age Green 
Lantern writer,Altred Bester—MARMADUKE's 
Brad Anderson—SWAMP THING cover! 


#36-$3. 0 Archie Goodwin on 
A Marvel's NEW 
UNIVERSE—DR. WHO & JUDGE DREDD writer 
Pat Mills—Americomics' publisher/artist Bill 
Biack—Marvel artist Joe Rubinstein, part 
1—more! 
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#37-$3.00 Wiest ary Homa, 


TV writers Steve Gerber & Buzz Dixon on the 
comics, syndicated TV shows, and the JOE 
movie—Rubinstein, part 2\— G.I. JOE cover! 


#41-$3.00 Ente Comice-tn King 
of comics calis ‘em as he sees ‘em: Jack Kirby 


on Stan Lee & Marvel—Bob Burden on FLAM- ° 


ING CARROT, part 2—Kirby cover! 


#45-$3.00 Soman Meet 


& Bob Rozakis on DARK KNIGHT & WATCH- 
MEN, part 1—KATY KEENE's Bill Woggon & 
Barb Rausch, part 1—lots more—Moebius 
cover! 


*38 


OWA LAYS EGG! 


Creator Steve Gerber & 
#38-$3.00 roducer tora, kete 
on HOWARD THE DUCK movie—Larry Hama, 
part 2—BEANY & CECIL animation artist Wilile 
Mto—writer J. Marc DeMatteis and more! 


#42 Writerreditor 


\erview with Frazetta, legendary 
fantasy painter, including rare photos, art and in- 
side info—Fradetta cover! 


[EOUNTS) xMEN & GUMBY artist 
#46 las TWO} Art Adams exclusive 
first interview—Pulitzer Prize-winning artist Jett 
MacNelly—Woggon & Rausch, part 2—Bruning 
& Rozekis, part 2—Art Adams cover! 


X-Factor + m.X 


#39-$3.00 XEACTOR wis & artist 
—X-MEN editor Ann Nocenti—MR. X creator 


Dean Motter—ALPHA FLIGHT'S Dave Ross & 
WORDSMITH'S Dave Darrigo—DeMattels, part 


favorite 
comics be 


Sex & Violence in Comics: 
#43-$3.00 censors, ciscissed by 
Frank Miller, John Byrne, Steve Bissette, Carol 
Kalish, Rick Obadiah, Marvel's original founding 
attorney—more! : 


(FQuNTs| behind-the-scenes 
#47 ew ‘with Chale 
Brown & Snoopy creator Charles Schulz—TV 
‘animation artist Darrell McNell—PLAYGIAL's 


Lynn Williams—plenty more! 


#40. $3 00 FLAMING CARROT'S 
po. crazed creator, Bob 
Burden, part 1—Vortex publisher Bill Marke— 
, part 2~MOONSHADOW's J 

is, part 3—CARROT cover! 


Comics greats Jerry 
#44-$3.00 Sieger veckxioy 8 B00 
Kane party—TV stars & comics writers Bill 
‘Mumy & Miguel Ferrer—Stan Sakal on USAGI 
YOJIMBO—Harvey Comics’ Ken Selig—more! 


counts] The world of THE 
#48 WATCHMEN: Alan 
Moore bids farewell to comics—WATCHMEN 
unknown background from role-playing writers , 
Greenberg & Winninger—more!—WATCHMEN 
cover by Gibbons! 


us MICRA special issue — 
#49-$3.00 eves win wee 
terer & husband/wite team Lamar Waldron & Susan 
Barrows, artist Tod Boonthanaitt — Marvels Bob Hall 
— MICRA cover! 


#53-$3. 00 Wa tak oat Mave 


THE'NAM — Bill Slenkiewiez and others talk about 
REAL WAR STORIES and the rea/ politics of war — 
‘original 'NAM cover by Vansant! 


#57 AIRBOY'S. Chuck Dixon on 
the secret exploits of 
WINNIE THE POOH, CONAN & more — BATMAN 


artist Jerry Robinese, part two — our first interview : 
with a dead man inside the Marvel Bullpen! 


BACK ISSUES 


PEREZ! sic: 


#50 A truly totally awesome 

book-length. interview 
with George Paral Candid photos. — unprinted art 
— inside stories — from JLA/AVENGERS to 
TITANS to WONDER WOMAN! Plus: great cover! 


#54-$3.00 Maree cxcuive 
«UU editor Mark Grusewaid — 
Blackthome publisher Sime Schanes, part one — 
June Foray, the voice of Bullwinkle’s Rocky — TV 
Citic Weal Baler on Superman — more! 


#58-$3.00 %MEN ON TM = sin 
i UU i, Lary Houston & lek 
itohery tell the inside story — Jerry Robasee, fal 
part — Britons Metiamss & MeKsuze on JUDGE 
DREDD — hot Storm cover art by Will Maugalat 


#51-$3.00 Tits son, from 
. GRENDEL to the ill-fated 
MAX HEADROOM comic — a special issue 
celebrating Comiea's fifth anniversary — original 
Pander Bros. GRENDEL/MAX HEADROOM cover! 


#55-$3. 0 Spotlight on SOUTHERN: 
UYU KNIGHTS writer Weary 
Vogel & artist Willie Peppers — Marvel's publicity 
machine Safll & Rutt on secrets behind successes 


i Waller & Worley on the 
#59-$ 3.00. Shonen! ta we 
cet, OMAHA Marvei and DC master artist Sema 
olan — Belgium's Alan Baran on Herge & TINTIN — 
Criginal OMAHA cover plus more! 


—— ae eg 
Order any 2 for $5 — or any 5 for $10. 


LONE WOLF SPECIAL! 


#52-$3.0! Frank Miller interviews 


‘Kolkce& Kajima, speaks out on censorship! Conversa- 
tions with the First Comles crew, including publisher 
Fick Obadiah. Original Kojima cover! 


#56-$3.00 sz orurno 


didn't want to write WOLVERINE — vintage 
BATMAN artist Jerry Robinson, part one — a look 
inside TSR and BUNGEONS & DRAGONS — more! 


COMICS 
INTERVIEW 


#60-$3.00 vases al on te 
UU retum of ELFQUEST! — 
TV writer of LASSIE, SUPERMAN, | SPY and 
more, Jackson Gili, tels tales — Italian comics 
‘scene “X"-plored — plenty more to amaze & amuse! 
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NEW X-MEN 


‘anor weairy rm #76 


‘Chadwick, itor of We take a look at = Apeek at THE PUNISHER ‘Spotlight on the SILVER 
#61-$3.00 foncarres see | #62-$3.00 Worvénine eossoiine | #63-$3.00 AP ers "exocen« | #64-$3.00 stneen overs sin #73-$3.00 seat Wear Pan | TATOO they woke ot Batman [COUNTS] Homars Cai on BLACK #76-$3.00 baz mn on punisten 
‘origins of Frank Miller, more — Dark Horse Bullpen Joha Buscema on drawing comics the Marvel NEXUS, plus DC's new BUTCHER, by writer Mike Lee on the early days of Timely & surviving Wertham the set of the TV — ‘Bil Leste on JONNY IN HELL —Willam Stout dean ot bape al i yen mT eS Hiner a - . screenplay — Mare Sitves- 
publshereditor on curse of BORIS THE BEAR | way — living legend Al Willamson on lite Cefoce | Baron —- Marvels Cart Pats & Jim Lae on THE | « — Frances Mesblas on drawing comics the Marvel QUEST and evze cos mite Pesce oe) | es am Fe ont amenarsEeoan | on X-MEN — Bl Sp. 3, Re Sons fo 


— Chadwick portfolio & original CONCRETE cover! | fandom — Buteama WOLVERINE cover, more! PUNISHER — Dark Horse's Chris Warner — more! ] way — plus Hero Comies publisher, more! of view. Pil cover Disneys eiieert covet 


{rom Conan to Godzilla. Cheykin cover. 


2 7 iy < 
AN MOORE DAVE GIBBONS 2 
oa LE 


pers 


id a 


COUNTS! Gitien & Holler on the C's Mike Gold on defining a From Batman to Bugs : i z 

AsTWO] fu woee ad oe | #66-$3.0 psychology of Batman in a #67-$3.00 the Baten through the #68-$3.00 Bunny, Mike Gold, part #77-$3.00 BATMAN 2c prosicers #78-$3.00 sum fade on NEXUS TURTLES: the Movie! LEGENDS OF THE DARK 
look back at WATCHMEN, an exhaustive examina: | group & what makes the new JUSTICE LEAGUE | decades, moe, part one — CONAN in comics, Ray | two — Dark Horses ALIENS team talks — ee eee li Un & Bx Ma + UU Batman & Superman series inside toy with seven. | #80-$3.00 jrncir sce ea tocage 
tion intended to clarify false conclusions & elucidate | tick — ex-editr Roy Thomas on Sian Lae & the early | Thomas. part two — DUNGEONS & DRAGONS’ fon | unpublished Neal Adams pencils in Roy Thomas, final MACE a a eet tule | far and valuable unseen Batman art by Pz. | witers Boy Harbeck and Todd Langan — actress | — Tom Sutin on SQUALOR —- Jo Cord, tem 
‘pon various insights & interpretation. days of Marvel, part one — ots more! Rental — Marve super heroine odel, mor! part — original Mark A Nelson ALIENS cover azirt on, VALERIAN — Dean Matar & Mark | Syme, Kirby Zeck. Sieg. Wrigtion, Sienkiewicz, | Judith ony — produces Tom Gry and Simon Felts | TARZAN to BUE/SAWYER, Hanan coves 


‘Askwith on PRISONER, more! ‘many more! Ruds cover, — Licensor Mark Freedman, more! 


He 
EL 


i 


& 


[COUNTS] Todd MeFarien’s hot new Frank Miller on ROBOCOP rs GREND! fe Superstar artist Sam Kieth 

#81 (aren SPOERMAN sews | #O2 [RS%wa] Shine we user | #83-$3.00 sree peppella #84-$3.00. Soueaneaatene 

FLASH GORDON Dan Bury pt. 1: the golden age | HARD BOILED & ELEKTRA LIVES AGAIN — |]  ArchieComics TEEN TURTLES —DanBary pt 3. | — Ken Micron on SPACE ARK. TINY TOONS, 

of comics — Gane Simmons of KISS rock group on } co-creator Petar Lal on TURTLES movie & more | Frazais, Stan Lee. more — McKenzie Queens Barnia | TURTLES — Oan Barry. pi. 4: Shah of Iran to Kirk 

comics fandom, more! MeFarlane SPIDEY cover! sag BH D2 May Spi & more! Orginal] Mla Mat Vigne cove! Douglas — Archie TURTLES update, more! Original 
cover! Kieth cover! 


Radio writer Jim Lawrence [COUNTS] Screenwriter Sam Hamm, py From X-MEN to ALPHA A talk with the “real” 
#69-$3.00 on the syndicated 007 strip #70 [two what got left out of his #71-$3.00 FLIGHT, from SUPERMAN PUNISHER team, who put 
— Mika Grll rom WARLORD, GREEN ARROW & | script — creator Bob Kane — Steve Englehart oo | “to AVENGERS, from SHE-HULK to BATMAN and new life in the old boy — Grant, Zeck, Beaty & 


SABLE to JAMES BOND —a visit with Oaryaud in| Killing Robin before the credits — vintage BATMAN | beyond — John Byrn has cuta wide swath through} Zimelman call the shots in a special issue — with a 
France — original Grell Bond cover! artist Diek Sprang — lots of film photos & cover! ‘comics. A big interview! Original Byrna cover! color Mike Zeck PUNISHER cover! 
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Look What’s New In 
COMICS INTERVIEW 


REAL? 
w ROBIN ck 


FIRST LooK 
PEREZ & STARLIN To TEAM! 
= ——- 


¢$ 
cenit!) SCRIBE 


(ORE 
INTERVIEWS 
THAN ANY 


OTHER 


MAGAZINE! 


THE NE 


Can't count on your retailer to stock enough copies Of @Very [pe— mmm me me meee me me mee mee ee me ee ee ee 


COMICS INTERVIEW? 
Tired of missing important issues? 
Still don't have a convenient comics shop in your area? 


Let's face it, you really can't afford to miss an issue of 
COMICS INTERVIEW. Some of our back issues are currently selling 
for as much as $26.00 or more! As a subscriber, you need not 
worry about missing hot issues because they're already sold out 
at the retailer by the time you get there. 


As a subscriber, there are other benefits, too. 


You pay only $3.68 or so per issue delivered postpaid, 
vhereas the actual cover price ranges from $3.95 up to $4.58 or 
more on special issues. When the hot issues hit the stores, have 
them hit your mail box at the same time, and read the hottest 
comics nevs, in the hottest interviews available, only in COMICS 
INTERVIEW! 


| © PLEASE START MY SUBSCRIPTION WITH 1 
1 COMICS INTERVIEW #___ I 
: Subscriptions: $36 — 12 issues — U.S.A. ($51 Overseas & Canada). I 
1 
if ; 1 
ME 
I NAME H 
H ADDRESS ! 
| city STATE__ ZIP | 
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ORDER FROM 


FICTIONEER BOOKS, LTD. 
234 FIFTH AVE. @ SUITE 301 
NEW YORK, NY 10001 
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IT'S NOW AVAILABLE! 


GEPPI'S 
COMIC WORLD 
NEW 
CATALOG 


featuring 


COMIC WORLD 


one att 


eDell files 
Giant 
Four colors 
Westerns 


eGold Key files 
Movies 


MAIL ORDER 
CATALOG 


e Blackthorne 
Dick Tracy 
3-D Books 


¢Classic Strip 
Reprints 


eDr. Who 


and much more! 


FREE! 
Write To: 


GEPPI'S COMIC WORLD 


1718 Belmont Ave - Box M, Baltimore, Maryland 21207 
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FRANK MILLERS 


DARK KNIGHT 


The perfect 

companion edition for 
Miller’s DARK KNIGHT and 
BATMAN: YEAR ONE — a 
very important volume that 
belongs on every comics 
bookshelf. The first 

edition sold out before 
publication — more than 
500 copies were stolen 

from the printer! — with 
the result that we had 

to turn away orders 
already accepted! 


A 

COMICS INTERVIEW 
SPECIAL EDITION 
$4.95 


(Camada: $6.50) 


JLA- 


GEORGE PEREZ & 
ROY THOMAS spill 
the story of the 
super-Group Spect- 
acular you'll never 
see (with stunning, 
never-to-be- 
published Perez art)! 


} collectors who will pay the 
price to possess the un- 
| published art. So we're 
A } making it available again in 
1 a agen onc gl 
--at a lot less than $20! 
COMICS INTERVIEW 4 ee ERED 
SPECIAL EDITION | 
$4.95 x Features a great all- 
(Canada: 86.50)! original, all-exclusive 
i We hae full-color cover by 
of aa > m.. N x Perez! 
Xp ALM \\- aa 
ag —_—-— oO CU aan 
ORDER FROM ' |] PLEASE SEND ME # — 
aap = a i] m 
234 FIFTH AVE. @ SUITE 301] pact $1.00 pewtage pee tanve i ——————————————) 
NEW YORK, NY 10001 ' NAME ! ————_—_* 
—,—. | ADDRESS ——— 
Lad ' —————————— 
SOMES) I CITY ___ _ __ STATE 7IP__. ] ———~ 
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1987 OC Comics inc 
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EDITION 


The single most 

sought after issue 

of COMICS INTERVIEW — 
and some say the 

best ever published. 

Back issues sell for 

$25. If you care 

about comics, you'll 

want to know the 


with additional insights 
from Frank Miller and 
Burt Ward, who each 
represent a redefinition 
of the character. Highly 
recommended! 


F) 


EDITION 


When the original issue ot 
COMICS INTERVIEW hit 
the direct sales market, the 
behind-the-scenes story of 
the JLA-Avengers feud 
exploded like a bombshell! 
Never reprinted until now, 
never widely available 

(it sold out before hitting 
the stands in most places), 
we've sold out of all our 
backstock at $20 (Yes, 
$20.!) per copy to avid 


